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HE Northwestern University, at 
TT Evanston, whose story Is to be 
told in this article, is already familiar 
to the reading public. 
work, her achievements, her successes, 
and some of her plans, are public prop- 
But much of her story has yet 
Governor John 


Her design, her 


erty. 
to be put in 
Evans, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, says that “the plan of the Insti- 


order. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


Librarian « 
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tution was conceived before it 
had a dollar or a charter, in 
the office of Judge Goodrich, 
in the city of Chicago, whik 
Zadoc Hall was leading in 
prayer.” Fitting circum 
stances for the birth of a great 
In the office of a 


and 


University! 
Christian lawyer jurist, 
in the financial metropolis of 
half a dozen surrounding em 
pires, while a company of 
business men, full of faith in 
the young city and in Al 
mighty God, lifted their hearts 
in believing prayer for the 
heaven to rest 


Thus 


blessing ot 
upon their enterprise. 
born in the din and dust of 
a great city, and borne up on 
the very breath of prayer, it 
entered immediately into a 


inheritance, receiving larg: 


double 
shares of the growing soil of earth, 
and of the kindly guidance of Provi 
dence. 

The above statement concerning th« 
birth of the University is generous, and 
worthy of the man who had conceived 
the hope of planting such an 
tion, who had discussed it with Bishop 


institu 


Simpson, and had for years studied 


3, by F. F. Browne & Co., in the Office of the 


f Congress, at Washington 








432 THE 
many of its details and labored patient- 
ly to secure the result. 

was committed to 
the care of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in so far as it is necessary to 


The University 


secure a Christian, but not sectarian, 
management, Yale, 
Union and Brown, are illustrious ex- 
control. 


Harvard and 


amples of denominational 


The Northwestern follows the light of 


experience. The charter requires that 
a majority of the Board of Trustees 
shall be Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but the religious 


members of the 


faith of the President and Professors is 
not subject to legislation. The organic 
law expressly declares that “ no particu- 


lar religious faith shall be required of 


those who become students of the Insti- 
tution.”’ In its actual management, the 
University works in the broadest char- 
ity. Young men of every 
opinion are among her students. Can- 
didates for the pulpits of nearly all 
in her classes and 
Any young 


denominations are 
on her beneficiary lists. 
man recommended by the proper au- 
thorities of the to which he 
belongs, preparing for the ministry, is 
free tuition furnished 
Thus the University avoids the 
appearance and fac? of denomination- 


church 
given and a 
room. 


alism. But it is purposed to make it 
actually The 
relies upon the moral sense and manli- 


religious. government 
ness of the students, and its faith has 
never yet The 
aim is not merely to make scholars, but 


been disappointed. 
Two sentinels are posted in 
bed-chamber and bosom — 
Conscience and Honor. Thus the 
tone of the institution is unsurpassed. 


also mu a. 


every 


On one occasion recently, no membet 
of the faculty appearing to conduct 
the morning one of the 
students 


devotions, 
came forward and acted as 
chaplain, and the best of order pre- 
vailed throughout the service. This 
tells its own story. 
Early History of the 
The multitudes now familiar with the 
work and purposes of the University 
will be interested in the circumstances 


University. — 
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attending its birth and childhood. The 
first meeting for the establishment of 
the University was held in the office of 
Grant Goodrich, in Chicago, on the 
31st day of May, 1850. 
minutes of 


The names 
mentioned in the that 
meeting are familiar to the Northwest : 


4 


Rev. R. Haney, Rev. R. H. Blatch- 
ford, Rev. Z. Hall, Grant Goodrich, 
O. Lunt, H. W. Clark, John Evans, 
M.D., J. K. Botsford, and A. J. Brown. 


Grant Goodrich presided, and A. J. 
Brown acted as Secretary. This meet- 
ing declared that ‘the 
Christian learning require the imme- 
diate establishment of a University i 
the Northwest."" They appointed Dr. 
John Evans, A. J. Brown, E. G. Steck, 
A. S. Sherman G. Goodrich a 


committee to secure a charter, and to 


interests of 


l 


and 


awaken the public mind to the import- 
ance of the subject. Haney 
and Blanchard, and Dr. Evans, were 
appointed a committee to secure funds 


Revs. 


and endowments. These committees 
University 
charter, and funds, as we shall see. The 
first committee, in their appeal to the 
set forth the plan of a complete 


University. 


secured a comprehensive 


public, 


The first Trustees were Revs. R. Ha- 
ney, P. Judson, S. P. Keyes, and A. E. 
Phelps, of Northern Illinois; Revs. H. 
Summers, E. Springer, D. Brooks and 
E. Yocum, of Wisconsin: Revs. H. W. 
Reed, I. I. Stewart, D. W. Smith and 
G. M. Teas, of lowa: A. S. Sherman, 
G. Goodrich, A, Vs Brown, pe 
©. Lunt, J. K. Botsford, 5 
string, G. F. Foster, E. 
J. M. Arnold, A. Funk, and E. B. 


Kingsley, of Chicago and vicinity. 


Evans, 
Kettle- 


Reynolds, 


Dr. Evans was elected President of the 
Board of Trustees, and holds the office 
still; A. J. Brown is Secretary. When 
the fortunes of these men have been 
scattered, and their families are extinct, 
this record of their building will keep 
their names alive. ‘The second meet- 
ing recorded the death of E. Reynolds, 
and the election of Dr. N. S. Davis to 
fill the vacancy. 

June 14, 1851, the Trustees resolved 
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to open a Preparatory Department in 
the city of Chicago. 
salary for the Principal was to be first 
secured, and $20,000 for said Depart- 
From the beginning the rule of 
has 


But three years’ 


ment, 
the 
they go. 
located in Evanston, 

The foresight of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the 
are the 
resolution passed 
August Ist, 1851, 
to offer the Trus- 
the Uni- 

Church 
$4,000, half down 
and half in three 
six per 


Trustees been to 
This Department was finally 


pay as 


growth of the 


city, 


seen in 


tees of 


versalist 


years, at 
cent. interest, 
payableannually, 
for the eighty feet 
of fronta ge on 
Washington 
street, next ad 
joining and east 
of the Clark street 
Methodist 
Church ; and also 
$800 for the 
Church on the lot. 
before the University Trustees met to 


Unfortunately, 


consummate the purchase, the property 
advanced ; and it has kept advancing, 
Now it is valued at The 
policy of the Executive Committee was 
The 


first recorded financial report was made 


$200,000, 


wise, but too slow in this case, 
September 22d, 1852, and shows that 
the University had received $1,193.01, 
and paid out $1,183.08, leaving a bal- 
ance of $9.93 in the treasury. 

October Ist, 1852, Rev. P. Judson 


was appointed Agent for one month, 


This was the beginning of a long, 
laborious and valuable service, It 
was ordered that one-half of the 


money raised and to be raised, should 
be secured by real estate, and the in- 
terest used for the salaries of Profess- 
ors: the other half to be invested in 
lands, and kept sacred for endow- 
ment, 
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June 23d, 1853, Dr. Clark T. Hinman 


was unanimously elected first Presi- 
dent of the University, and entered 
upon that brief but luminous career 


the cities and 
The breadth 


and proportions of the University are 


that endeared him to 
homes of the Northwest. 


probably due to the genius of this man, 
more than to any other influence. 
On the 11th day 


of August, 1853, 





HECK HAL! 

fory / “ ld 

the Executive Committee and Local 
Board ordered the purchase of 380 acres 
of land, now the site of Evanston. 
They paid $25,000 for it Che terms 
were $1,000 down and the rest in ten 
years, at six per cent. interest. The 
interest and deferred payments were 


secured by the individual paper of the 
The Lake Shore 


was asked to accept free 


Trustees. Railroad 
right of way 
and one acre of ground for dk pot. 

On the 3d of February, 1854, the town 
was named £vazsfon, in honor of Dr. 
John Evans, President of the Board 
of Trustees. 


At this meeting grounds were leased 


to the Biblical Institute for $1 per an 
num. More land, viz.: the * Billings 
Farm,” was purchased March 28th, 
1854. In the following June, President 


C. T. Hinman was elected Professor of 
Moral Philosophy; Abel Stevens, Wm. 


D. Godman, and H. S. Noyes, were 
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also elected Professors. Dr. Stevens 
never came to his Chair. 

This same year the Trustees ordain- 
ed the regular Classical and Scientific 
courses, and planned for a Department 
of Applied Science, and for a Law 
School. The Theological School had 


been erected on a distinct foundation. 
The Trustees at this time judged that 


FrHeE§MEDICAL SCHOOL 


the Medical field was sufficiently occu- 
pied by existing Medical colleges. 
The University was formally opened 
November ist, 1855. Dr. R.S. Foster, 
now Bishop Foster, was elected June 
5th, 1856, to the Presidency, vacated by 
the death of Dr. Hinman; and D. Bon- 
bright, still a most successful and popu- 
lar Professor, was clected to the Chair of 
the Latin Language and Literature. 
Widows and orphans of itinerant 
preachers were allowed to purchase 
scholarships at half price. This was” 
the opening of the liberal policy 
toward the worthy that 
always characterized the University. 
Bishops Ames and Simpson, in June, 
1859, offered $1,000 each toward new 
$28,000 more 


poor has 


buildings, provided 
should be raised. 

To all familiar with the history of 
education, it will not seem strange to 
see the prominence and activity of the 
ministry in the origin and development 
They are pledged 
No men 


of the University. 
to every forward movement. 
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feel more than did our early and hon 
ored ministers, the necessity of an insti- 
tution for highereducation. Nota few of 
the wisest financial plans were born of 
these men. Travelling up and down the 
Church —and so unable to take deep 
root for themselves—they often saw 
what could be done for the Church. 
Father Taylor, of Boston, character- 
them as “camels 
through a 


ized 
journeying 
desert, browsing on this- 
tles, but laden with jew- 
els.” 

Dr. Foster, desiring to 
return to the work of the 
pastorate, resigned, and 
his resignation was ac- 
cepted in June, 1860. 
Prof. Henry S. Noyes, 
Vice-President of the 
Faculty, filled the office 
of President with 
success and at ceptabili- 
ty, until his resignation 
in 1867. After this time, 
the Fac ulty chose one of 

from time to time to 


great 


number 


thei 
perform the duties of President, till 


June 23d, 1869, when Dr. E. O. Ha- 
ven, President of Michigan University, 
was elected, and entered upon the 
duties of the office. In 1872 President 
Haven was elected Secretary of the 
Educational Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; and upon the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation, on the 23d 
of October, 1872, Dr. C. H. Fowler 
elected President, and 
upon his duties immediately. 

The present Board of University 
Trustees is constituted as follows: 
Elected by the Board—W. H. Byford, 
M.D., Wirt Dexter, Hon. George F. 
Foster, Hon. Harvey B. Hurd, William 
H. Lunt, Samuel McCarty, Rev. Philo 
Judson, Hon. John W. Spencer, Albro 
E. Bishop, James G. Hamilton, Orring- 
ton Lunt, Robert F. Queal, Abner R. 
Scranton, William Wheeler, Jabez K. 
Botsford, Hon. John Evans, M.D., 
Luther L. Greenleaf, Rev. Richard 
Haney, T. W. Harvey, Thos. C. Hoag, 


was entered 
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D. D. L. McCulloch, Rev. William F. 


Stewart, Hon. James B. Bradwell, 
Charles Busby, George C. Cook, Hon. 
John V. Farwell, Hon, Grant Good- 
rich, E. O. Haven, DD., LL.D., J. R. 
Lemon. Elected by Conferences — 
Rev. N. H. Axtell, A. M., Rev. H. L. 
Martin, Rev. Zadoc Hall, Rev. Wm. M. 
Hunter, Rev. R. Sapp, Rev. Andrew I. 
Eldred, Rev. Arthur Edwards, A.M., 
Rev. W. W. Washburn, Rev. S. T. 
Cooper, Rev. Aaron Wood, D.D., 
Bishop E. R. Ames, D.D., Rev. R. D. 
Robinson. Officers of the Board— 
John Evans, President; James G., 
Hamilton, Vice-President; Thomas C. 
Hoag, Treasurer; William H. Lunt, 
Secretary. Executive Committee— 
John Evans, James G. Hamilton, Ja- 
bez K. Botsford, Orrington Lunt, Rob- 
ert F. Queal, George C. Cook, Thomas 
C. Hoag, Erastus O. Haven, William 
{ H. Lunt. 

Site. — Evanston, the seat of the 
University, is on the Milwaukee Di- 
vision of the Northwestern Railroad, 
about seven miles from Chicago. It is 
noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 
It contains over five thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is rapidly growing. Nature 
seems to favor this spot as a site for a 
school and for residences. It has all 
the quiet of the country, and all the 
moral restraints of the best society. 
Churches of the leading denomina- 
tions prosper, and enjoy millennial 
unity. The town, well laid out, with 
wide avenues and parks and boule- 





vards and drives, nestles among the 
native forest trees, and hides from the 
blasts of winter and the suns of sum- 
mer. Lake Michigan, the inner, tide- 


less, “saltless * sea, washes the border 
of the town and the Campus of the 
University. The repose of the town 
gives every advantage for study ; and 
its nearness to the great city gives all 
the advantages of a metropolis. Spir- 
ituous liquors cannot be sold as a bev- 
erage within four miles of the Univer- 


sity. Possibly there is no other town 





in America which combines so much 
comfort and beauty, together with the 
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advantages for social, religious, and 
intellectual life. The University Park 
consists of about thirty acres of ground, 
covered by a forest of ancient oaks. 
The Hall of the University 
illustration of which is given at the 
commencement of this 
structure of rare beauty, in the Gothic 
style of architecture, built of Athens 
marble, and ornamented with towers, 
turrets, and steepgables. The building 
is one of the finest for collegiate pur- 
poses in the country, and cost about 


-an 


article—is a 


$120,000, 

The Financial Growth of the Unti- 
versity has been one of the wonders of 
this wonderful centre. The Trustees 
launched boldly into the first scheme 
for “‘ planting a town"’ near the city, 
and the resuit justified the experiment. 
They gave John Foster, M.D., $65.75 
per acre for ground that he himself 
said was worth about $25 per acre, but 
would not sell at its supposed value. 
The faith was stupendous; but the tri- 
umph was complete. 
was made in August, 1853. 
vance in the land, and the 
scholarships, by the 24th of June, 1854, 
made the net the Univer- 
sity reach $249,659.96. In June, 1857, 
they reached $315,845.30. In June, 
1872, they reached the comfortable 
sum of $1,268,860.44. 

This endowment is largely the result 
of a wise investment in land. 
may be sufficient to illustrate: 
Governor Evans and others of the Trys- 
tees, bought a few lots on the corner 
of La Salle and Jackson streets, for the 
University. 
and was intended for the site of the Pre- 
paratory Department. More careful 
consideration led the Trustees to locate 
the Department in Evanston, and hold 


The purchase 
The ac- 
sale of 


assets of 


One 


case 


The pure hase cost $8,000, 


the Chicago property as an investment. 
It is now leased on favorable terms to 
the Pacific Hotel Company. Themag- 
nificent structure of the Company, 
doubtless the most perfect and princely 
for the 
secures the rent and enhances the value 


purpose on this continent, 


The land is worth at 


of the property. 
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least one-fourth of a million of dollars, 
though in counting the assets of the 
University it is put in at a lower figure. 

The advance in the income of the 
Institution is also gratifying, as shown 
by the following table 


Sept a , University’s income, §$ 1,193 01 

June 10, 1861 795 79 
I 7 St 
1 ss 690 ¢ 
! 4; 7. 3 
I 5,547 09 
1 10,893 of 
I 1 11 


The attendance at the University 
the 
there were, in 


has kept pace with 


1861-2, the 
Departments of Literature and Science, 
Department, 42 
the same De- 
1872-3, 463; in 


funds. In 


and the Preparatory 
students; in 1871-2, in 
partments, 300; In 
1872-3, in all associated Departments, 
612. Figures sometimes lie ; but these 
tell the truth, and a wonderful truth. 
An enumeration of the Departments 
of the | 


tutions, indicates that the original pur- 


niversity and associated insti- 


pose to found a complete University, 


has been adhered to. The normal 
growth will, in the near future, result 
in an actual University We only 


name the Departments now, to refer to 
them again 


I i part f 4 f wm? rm ‘S , ‘ 
( z “ 
4 
Y le ( zgo 
at { 
6. / ‘ 
The Management of the University 


consists of a corporate body, or Board 
of Trustees. The Board does its work 
in detail by appropriate appointments, 


and annually reviews the work per- 


formed, and determines the line of 
action for the future. By its Execu- 
tive Committee it manages its finan- 


ces. By its Faculties it maintains 
The Execu- 
tive Committee has its voice and ex- 


ecutive force in the Agent, who makes 


the work of instruction. 
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his report to the Executive Committee, 
and they to the Board. The Faculties 
have their voice in the President, who 
is their executive head, and reports for 
them to the Board. By and by the 
Agent will find his counsellors in the 
Chairmen of the Executive Committees, 
and the President will find his counsel- 
lors and ruling board in the Deans of 
the Faculties. 

The Officers of Instruction and Gov 
College De- 
partment-—Charles H. Fowler, D.D., 
President of the University and Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy ; Daniel Bonbright, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Lit 


ernment are as follows: 


erature ; Oliver Marcy, A.M., Professor 
- Louis 
Kistler, A.M., Professor of Greek Lan- 
David Hilton 


of Natural History and Physics ; 


guage and Literature ; 


Wheeler, D.D., Dean, and Professor 
of English Literature and History; 
Julius F. Kellogg, C.E., A.M., Profes 
sor of Mathematics; Robert L. Cum- 


nock, A.M., Instructor in Elocution : 
Henry M. Bannister, A.M., M.D., Cu- 
rator of the Museum; Henry 5S. Car- 
hart, A.M., Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing; Charles W. Pearson, A.M., In- 
structor in German. Garrett Biblical 
Henry Bannister, Professor 
Miner Ray- 


Institute 
of Exegetical Theology ; 
mond, Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy; Francis D. Hemenway, Profess- 
or of Hebrew and Biblical Literature ; 

Professor of Church His- 
tory. Chicago Medical College—N. 5S. 
Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean, and Professor 
of Principles and Practice of Medi 
cine and Clinical Medicine; W. H. 
Byford, A.M., M.D.; E. O. F. Roler, 
A.M., M.D., Professors of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children; Ed- 
mund Andrews, A.M., M.D., Secretary, 
and Professor of Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery and of Military and 
H. A, Johnson, A.M., 


Clinical Surgery ; : 
M.D., Professor of Diseases of Respi- 


Hm. FP. 


Professor of 


ratory and Circulatory Organs; 
Merriman, A.M., M.D., 


* The Trustees have elected a worthy scholar for 
this chair, and await the meeting of the Bishops to 


confirm the election 
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Organic Chemistry and Toxicology ; 
Ralph N. Isham, M.D., 
Surgical Anatomy and Operations of 
Surgery; J. H. Hollister, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of General Pathology and Path- 
ological Anatomy ; J. S. Jewell, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Psychological Med- 
Thomas 


Professor of 


icine and of Nervous Diseases: 
Bevan, M.D., 


Professor of Hygiene ; 


- > 


Saker 


THE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


B. J. Patterson, M.D., Professor of Med- 


ical Jurisprudence; Daniel T. Nelson, 


A.M., M.D., Registrar, Professor of 
Physiology and Histology; Wm. E., 
Quine, M.D., Professor of Materia 


Medica and Therapeutics; E, M. 
Haines, A.M., Lecturer on Inorganic 
Chemistry; H. W. Boyd, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Descriptive Anatomy ; Sam- 
uel Jones, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Ophthalmology and Otology; Julien 
S. Sherman, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Principles and Practice of 
Surgery ; ThomasS. Bond, A.M., M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. Evanston 
College for Ladies — Frances E, Wil- 
lard, President, Instructor in Theory 
and History of the Fine Arts; Kate A. 





Jackson, Instructor in French ; Miner- 
History ‘ 
Instru 


Norton, Instructor in 
A, Mayo, 
mental Music Anna Lewis, 
tor in Vocal Music; H. Maria 
gill, Instructor in Oil Painting ; 
L. McClure, Instructor in 
Mary J. Safford, M.D., 
Physiology and Hygiene; 


va Bb. 
Oscar Instructor in 
Instruc 
Petten 
Mary 


Drawing ; 


Lecturer on 

Harriet E. 
Reed, Financial Secretary: Rev. S. 
Norton and Mrs. M. B. Norton, Su 
Home 


perintendents of Depart 


ment. Preparatory School-—George 
W. Winslow, A.M., Principal, and 
Baird, 


Instructor in Latin: Robert 


A.M., Instructor in Greek; Edwin 


R. Shrader, A.B., Instructor in 
Mathematics and Physics ; Marietta 
L. Palmer, Instructor in English ; 


Edward L. Parks, Assistant in 
Greek ; Wilbur O Peet, A B., As- 
sistant in Mathematics; Chauncey 
Gaines, Assistant in Latin; M. H. 
Holmes, Instructor in Free - Hand 
Drawing. 

Our limits prevent our mention- 
Prof. 


Bonbright, one of the members of 


ing many of these Professors. 


the Literary Faculty longest in ser- 
vice, unites the very best gifts of 
instruction with varied learning in 
many directions, and accurate schol- 
arship in his own department — the 
Latin Language and Literature. A 
pleasant gentleman, a model in- 
structor, and a wise counsellor, he is 
no small part of a liberal education to 
the students. Prof. Bonbright is a 
graduate of Yale College, where he 


He has 


spent several years at different times 


was also engaged as tutor. 


in study and travel in Europe. 

Prof. Marcy isan enthusiastic student 
in Natural History, and has built up his 
department, and the Museum, by force 
of zeal and unflagging industry. He is 
an alumnus of Middletown,Conn., grad- 
uating in 1846; 
of Boston Natural History Society, cor- 
responding member of Museum of Nat- 
ural History, N.Y. city, and is well and 
widely known among scientists. He has 
visited all parts of the country, from the 


corresponding member 
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Atlantic to the Pacific, in his work. 
Prof. Marcy has been more than twenty 
years a successful instructor, and has 
been twelve years in the University. 
He has no superior in the West, and 
few, if any, anywhere. He combines 
vreat zeal, accurate and wide knowl- 
edge, an absorbing love of nature, and 
simple faith in God, 


lhe Chair of Greek is filled by Prof. 





PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, 
Kistler, a graduate of Genesee Col- 
lege. He prepared for his department 
by several years’ study in Germany, 
and is unquestionably well - grounded 
in his specialty. If success be meas- 
ured by scholars produced under one’s 
instruction, Prof. Kistler’s merit as an 
instructor must be of a high order. 
In English Literature and History 
Political 


has fot 


(including Linguistics and 


Philosophy), the University 
six years been served by Prof. D. H. 
Wheeler, D.D., well known as a mag- 
author. The 
do not need an intro- 

Prof. W. began his 
career as an instructor 
ago, at Mt. Morris. 


azinist and readers of 
Tue LAKESIDI 
duction to him. 
twenty years 


For five years he 
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filled with great credit the Chair of 
Greek in Cornell College, Iowa. In 
the year 1861 
sul at Genoa, which 


he went abroad as Con 
held 
five years. In 1866 he organized the 
“New York Tribune's European Bu- 
reau of Foreign Correspondence and 
News." He has published four works 
“ Brigandage in Italy’ (1864, London 
“A Translation of The Con 


office he 


2 vols.); 
spiracy of Fieschi"’ (1865, 
London: 1 
works of 


and two 
book pro- 
portions in periodicals, one 
of which, “Twenty Years 
ut 


V ol. 
other 


Ago,” appeared in 
LAKESIDE in 1872. 
Prof. Cumnock, alumnus 
of Middletown, is 
the half dozen or so liber- 


one ol 


ally cultured instructors in 
Elocution in the United 
States. Enthusiastic, gen- 
ial, and inspiring in the 
recitation room, he makes 
this department—too much 
neglected, and usually un 
interesting—a popular and 
valuable one. 

In‘ Mathematics, the Uni 
versity was served from its 
first opening to May, 1872, 
by the lamented Henry 5. 
Noyes, whose name will al 
ways be known as once of 
the founders of the institution. A 
perfect gentleman, a 
Christian, a 


pure - minded 
scholar of wide reading 
and study, and an executive officer of 
uniform success, Prof. Noye s’ abilities 
were as fine and various as his claims 
were modest. He served the Univer 
sity as President without the title or 
compensation of the office, and for 
many years ably managed the finances 
of the Board. He died in 1872, and 
his work in the 


imperishable monument. 


University is his 
His place 


was filled last June by the transfer 


of Prof. Kellogg from the Chair of 
Civil Engineering to that of Math- 
ematics. Prof. K. had given many 


years to successful instruction, and has 
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that abundant faith in mathematics 
which is requisite to make college in- 
struction a discipline and a culture. 

The youngest regular professor 15 in 
the Chair of Civil Engineering. Prof. 
H.S. Carhart is an alumnus of Mid- 
dletown, and his first year’s work gives 
promise of brilliant success. 


Rev. H. Bannis- 
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a Art 


Builders wrought with greatest cz.re 


** In the elder days « 


Each minute and unseen part 


For the gods see everywhere.”’ 


N. S. Davis, M.D., Dean of the 
Medical Faculty of the 
hardly needs mention in this country. 
He graduated at the College of Physi- 


University, 





ter, D.D., long 
known as a 
found thinker 
broad scholar, 
graduated at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., in 
1836. 
years he handled, 
with marked suc 


cess, the school at 


pro- 
and 


Sixteen 


Cazenovia, in Cen- 
tral New York. 
He impresses his 
students as a deep- 
ly sincere and thor- 
oughly safe man, 
though he marches 
with the 
pic ket - line. He 
came to the Gar- 
rett Biblical Insti- 
tute in 1856, and has been a man of 


bravely 


undivided purpose, having the light of 
His great heart and 
steady character are powerful motives 


the “ single eye.” 


to manliness in the student. 

Rev. M. Raymond, D.D., the theo- 
logical leader in his denomination in 
New England, spent years in teaching 
at Wilbraham, built up the institution 
to its greatest success, preac hed for 
years, almost constantly, throughout 
the East, came to Evanston in 1864, 
full of faith, rich in experience, and re- 
sistless in power. Turned loose before 
an audience of ministers, and inspired 
by a Bible theme, he reaches results of 
power seldom surpassed by any of the 
great preachers of history. 

Dr. Hemenway is an_ accurate 


scholar and gentleman, and is of 


great service to the Department which 
he represents. Nothing he does needs 


inspecting. 










































DEMPSTER 


HALL. 


cians and Surgeons in New York, in 
1848; is author of a work on “ Medi- 
cal Education,” is the founder of the 
American Medical Association, and is 
in the front rank of workers and think- 
ers. He embodies the very idea of ac- 
tivity ; 
ment that will bless society and needs 
a helping hand. 
civilization. 

W. H. Byford, A.M., M.D., has pub- 


lished several medical works that are 


enters into every reform move- 


His presence is a new 


authorities in their departments. He 
is an alumnus of Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, and honors everything he 
touches. 

Dr. Andrews graduated in two de- 
partments of the University of Michi- 
gan, and has been long President of 
the Chicago Academy of Science. He 
has few equals as a surgeon. 

Dr. Jewell is at home in many de- 
partments of knowledge. 
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Time would fail us to do justice to 
Drs. Johnson, Bevan, Roler, and others 
doing noble work for the University. 
The Institute of Technology is 
ganized by the Board of Trustees for 


or- 


purposes of instruction in those branch- 
es which cannot be thoroughly taught 
in connection with the ordinary college 
curriculum. Some of these 
The Higher Mathematics, ap- 
plied to mechanics, engineering, to- 


branches 
are: 1. 
pography, and architecture. 2, Chem- 
istry, in its application to metallurgy, 
pharmacy, toxicology, general qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis, and ag- 
Natural His- 


Zodlogy, and 


ricultural chemistry. 3. 
tory, including botany, 


geology. 4. 


Modern Languages as a 


means, and not as an end; that is to 
say, as a source of information, and 
not for culture simply. 

There is a great demand for such 


education, and the | niversity is deter- 


mined to meet it Che University does 


not propose to make skilled laborers, 
all the scientific 
the 


successful application of skilled labor 


but to educate men in 


winciples which are involved in 
| | 


in the great industries of our people. 
It proposes to so educate men that cap 
ital will seek investment under their 
care and direction. 

The demand made by the zew edu 
ation for teachers who shall be abk 


to verify every principle by experiment, 


and who have learned to study nature 
by interrogating nature itself, makes it 
a prominent object of the University to 
supply the demand. 


Phe 


each 


UTS 


s, of four years 
the first 


re are three « 
in the Institute, having 


two years common, but which become 


at the end ot the second veal Be A 
course of Engineering. 2. A Chemi- 
cal course. 3. A course in Natural 
History. ‘These, in the last year, may 


be specialized into mining, or civil en- 


vineering, or architecture ; the chemis- 


try into pharmacy, or metallurgy, or 


agricultural chemistry; and natural 


history into geology botany, includ- 


ing horticulture and forest culture, or 


geology. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy is conferred upon all those who 
complete either course; and the degree 
of Civil Engineer, or Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, upon those who successfully com 
plete a further course of two years. 
Garretl, Biblical Institute. — The 
Theological School, performing the 
work of a Department of the Univer- 
sity, is based on a distinct foundation, 
and managed by its own Board of 


A large 


dents receive their preliminary instruc- 


Trustees. portion of its stu- 
tion in the University. 

The Garrett Biblical Institute gets its 
Mrs. 
whose munificent bequest its endow- 
In 1853 Mrs. Gar- 
rett determined to found a Training 
School for Ministers. 
Rev. John Dempster, D.D., founder of 
the Concord Biblical School, now the 
Boston Theological School, visited the 
West, to procure the establishment of 


name from Eliza Garrett, by 


ment was created. 


Just at that time 


al school in the Valley 
of the Mississippi. 


another the 


logic 
Unexpectedly he 
found the material prepared in an en 


dowment of $307,000; and Mrs. Gar- 


rett found an instructor and organizer, 


not surpassed in the history of his 
Church. Of all men, Dr. John Demp- 


ster was specially fitted for such a work. 
With a 


and laugh d at opposition 


courage that courted dange 
- with a mind 
that penetrated all subterfuges and ex- 
logic 


that cleared a path for all who might 


posed all fallacies; and with a 
care to follow, he went joyfully into the 
His zeal 

that for 


annum he agreed with the 


work. and faith are 
the fact 


sf O00 pel 


seen in 
the paltry sum of 
** Counsellors of the Institution ”’ to se- 
cure two Professors beside himself, and 
insure the success of the Institution. 
On the hand, Mrs. Garrett set 


about clearing her estate from debt, and 


other 


putting it into shape to furnish an in- 
come for the School as soon as possi- 
ble. 


herself to $400 per annum, and spent 


Such was her zeal that she limited 


half of that in benevolence. Two such 
heroic and devoted souls as Mrs. Gar- 
rett and John Dempster could not help 
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Mrs. Garrett was called to her reward. 
Nine years later Dr. Dempster followed, 
in the maturity of faith and _ labors. 


planting a great institution. In 


Their names go into history together. 


The first meeting of the “ Friends of 


Biblical Learning"’ was held Decem- 


ber 26th, 1853, in the Clark street 
M. E. Church. Rev. Philo Judson, 
whose name is associated with many 


enterprises, presided. Dr. J. Evans, 
Dr. Dempster, and Rev. P. Judson were 
appointed a committee to draft articles 
of association. Rev. John Clark, Rev. 
P. Judson, Hon. G. Goodrich, Dr. E. 
Evans, and O. Lunt, Esq., were ap- 
pointed Directors. 

The prospective endowment was not 
yet available; so a subscription was 
started to build a suitable 
looks like the day of small things. The 
following sums were subscribed: O. 
Lunt, $300; Dr. $300; Dr. 
Kidder, $300; A. S. Sherman, 


house. It 


vans, 


S1OU; 


A. J. Brown, $100 ; G. Goodrich, $100 ; 
P. Judson, $100; L. L. Hamlin, $100; 
J. K. Botsford, S100; Benson, $100, 


G. H. Bliss, $100; 
Carlos Leatin, $25; 
J. Harrington, $25; J. 
April 15th, 1354, the Directors loca- 
ted the the Uni 
versity grounds, on the shore of Lake 


| Wolsey, 350; 
= Mayo, $255 


Manning, $25. 


Biblical Institute in 
Michigan, on the first elevation north 
of the north line of section 18. This 
building is now known as Dempster 
Hall. 

July 3d, 1854, Dr. Dempster nomina- 
ted, and the Directors elected, Wm. 
Goodfellow and W. P. Wright, as Pro 
fessors. 

March 15th, 1855, O. Lunt and Dr. 
J. Evans were commissioned to raise 
the needed funds. 

December tooth, 1855, the Directors 
settled with the Faculty, paying them 
the promised $400 each ; but this was 
paid in old subscriptions, at 10 per 
cent. discount. When 
on such terms, and with such purpose, 


Be it said, to the 


men can work 


failure is impossible. 
credit of the Trustees, that they agreed 
that when the Faculty had collected 
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all they could of the transferred sub- 


scriptions, they (the Trustees) would 
personally make up the amount due 
the Professors. 

The Charter was obtained February 
15th, 1855. 26th, the Board 
organized, electing Hon. Grant Good 
rich President, and O. Lunt Secretary. 
The 


made an annual election equivalent to 


June 


faithfulness of these officers has 


a life tenure. The Board, at this ses- 
sion, elected D. P. Kidder, D.D., to fill 


the chair of Practical Theology ; John 
McClintock, D.D., LL.D., to fill the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History and 


Church Government; and H. Bannis- 
ter, D.D., to the chair of Greek and He- 
brew Sacred Literature. 

December 24th, O. Lunt was elected 
The Board came in 
session of the beque st of Mrs. Garrett, 


Treasurer. pos 
consisting of land in the heart of the 
city, now improved or leased. Luke 
Hitchcock was elected Trustee. 

In 1860, the 
erection of the ‘“‘Wigwam,” where the 


Board ordered the 
Republican National Convention nom 


inated Abraham Lincoln as candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
Bishop Simpson was elected President 
of the Board of Instruction, in January, 
1861. The Trustees erected Heck Hall 
in 1866, and the Garrett Block in 1870, 
at a cost of $65,000, and enlarged and 
replaced it after the fire ata cost of 
$106,000. The present income is not 


far from $30,000. 


It is handled by a 


careful Board of Trustees: G. Good- 
rich, O. Lunt, L. Hitchcock, E. H. 
Gammon, A. E. Bishop, and C. H. 
Fowler. 

The Depariment of Law.-—Negotia 


tions are nearly completed by which 
it is expected that the University will 
realize a Law Department in Septem 
ber of this year. 
Medical Department. 
Medical College became a Department 


The Chicago 


b 


of the University in 1869; and in 1870 


its building was opened to students. 


It is one of the finest college build- 
ings in the United States. It is elegant 


and comfortable in its interior arrange- 
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ments, and furnished with all means of 


illustration that can be of use to the 
student. In addition to the ordinary 
provisions for the study of chemistry, 
there is a large and well furnished An- 
alytical Laboratory, under the charge 
of the Professor of Inorganic Chemis- 
try, accessible to such students as de- 
sire to familiarize themselves with the 
practice of chemical art. The fee is 
moderate. The Museum, which is con- 
tinually being enlarged,contains abund- 
ant materials for illustrating every de- 
partment. The Dissecting Room is 
one of the finest in the world, and is 
fitted up with all the best appliances. 
The clinical advantages are unsur- 
passed. The theoretical teaching is 
constantly accompanied by practical 
instruction, by observations in the hos- 
pital, at the bedside of the sick, and by 
the table of the surgeon. 

Mercy Hospital is in the same bloc k, 
and in an adjoining building, and is 
under the medical control of the Med- 
ical Faculty of the University. Here 
also is the Davis Free Dispensary, 
treating over two thousand patients an- 
nually. The County Hospital, with 
more patients than any other hospital 
in the city, is within fifteen minutes’ 
walk. St. Luke’s Hospital is no far- 
ther away. 

This Medical School was started in 
order to test the practicability of es- 
tablishing a medical college on the 
basis of progressive or graded classes, 
with a more complete curriculum of stud- 
ies, a larger Faculty, and longer lecture 
terms than prescribed in the other 
medical schools of this country. The 
experiment Is a success, and the insti- 
tution has won high honors in the 
American Medical Association. Taken 
man by man, the Medical Faculty is 
not second to any. They combine 
ability and Christian integrity in a rare 
degree. 

The Evanston College for Ladies 
is the successor and inherits the his- 
tory and alumnx of the Northwestern 
Female College, founded eighteen years 
ago by Prof. Wm. P. Jones. It is thus 








born at its majority. It is now under 
the direction and control of a Board 
of lady Trustees, and seeks to aid and 
supplement the Northwestern Univers- 
ity in the higher education of women. 

A tasteful and commodious edifice is 


building, designed to furnish the safe- 


g, 
guards of a Christian home to young 
ladies who desire to avail themselves 
of the advantages of University in- 
struction. A course of study, with 
supplementary branches of instruction 
and accomplishment, is offered, in ad- 
dition to the courses in the University: 

The Colleye has accomplished a 
great work for the time it has existed. 
Its reputation is largely due to the zeal, 
enthusiasm, experience and faith of 
Miss Willard, President of the school. 
She has had varied experience as a 
teacher, and has prepared herself by 
study and extended travel, on both 
sides of the sea, for large usefulness. 
In her special department, the history 
and criticism of Art, she is mistress of 
the situation. 

The Preparatory Department is 
well organized and appointed. It oc- 
cupies the building once used by the 
Department of Literature and Science. 

Dempster Hall is situated on the 
Lake shore, and is used by the Uni- 
versity as a boarding hall. ‘ 

Graduates from first-class high 
schools are received into the Univer- 
sity upon the examination certificates 
of the principals. The students are 
credited with the work they have done, 
and are furnished opportunities for 
making up back studies in _prepar- 
ation for any of the courses of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Museum of the Universit 
contains more than 10,000 speci- 
mens, most of which have been select- 
ed with especial reference to illustrating 
important principles in science. Care 
has been taken to obtain good typical 
specimens of the larger groups of ani- 
mals and plants. Mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, mollusks in all classes, 
and some two or three thousand spe- 
cies, with insects and crustaceans, are 
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labelled, catalogued, and arranged for 
the use of the Jecturer and the student, 
Among the rare objects the Museum 
possesses is the skeleton of a wild cle- 
phant, killed at the base of the Himala- 
yas, one thousand miles from Calcutta, 
The skeleton is over eleven feet high, 
In Paleontology, the Museum pos- 
sesses some characteristic 
every geological period, from the Pots- 
dam sandstone to the post tertiary. 


In Lithology, besides a collection of 


American rocks, there is a large collec- 
rocks, including 
lavas purchased of Krantz, at Bonn, 
To teach Dynamical Geology not only 
are excursions made, but the demon- 


tion of European 


strating lantern is used, with photo- 
graphic transparencies of cataracts, 
rivers, ice, glaciers, icebergs, fiords, can- 
The Institution 
has just received transparencies taken 
on the Bradford - Hayes expedition to 
Greenland and Smith's Sound. The 
University is the first institution in the 
country to obtain these views; and cer- 


ons, faults, uplifts, etc. 


tainly a more efficient means of con- 
veying to the pupil an idea of the gla- 
cial epoch in geologic history cannot 
be imagined, 

In Vegetable and Animal Histology 
five of Tolles’ microscopes are in con- 
stant use by the Professor and pupils, 

Libraries. — The 
University have from the first attached 
much importance to the collection and 
maintenance of a Library to illustrate 


founders of the 


all departments of learning. Two of 
the Trustees have selected this branch 
of the University as the object of then 
personal beneficence. Orrington Lunt, 
Esq., gave, in 1866, a tract of land, 
on which a part of North Evanston 
now endow the 


stands, to library, 


out of which sales have been made 
sufficient to yield an annual income 
$4,000, 
maining unsold to increase the Lunt Li- 
least 


From other sources already 


of nearly enough still re- 


brary Fund to at $7,000 pel 
annum. 
existing, and yielding an increasing 
income, $3,000 more may be expected. 


By 1880, at farthest, the whole library 
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income will reach $10,000 per annum, 
The Theologi al Sc hool, in addition to 
the above princely endowment, have 
set aside for library purposes property 
which yields an income of $2,500, giv- 
ing a grand total of $12,500 per annum, 
The friends of the University are thank- 
ful and hopeful, when they see how 
much has been accomplished at Har- 
vard with less than half this fund. 
The books within 


dents (and all other persons who desire 


reach of the stu- 


to consult them) in the two libraries, 
number already about thirty thousand 
volumes. By far the largest number is 
the gift of L. L. Greenleaf, Esq., another 
of the Trustees, who has wisely made the 
Library his special care. He purchased 
and presented to the Institution, in 
1869, the library of the late Professor 
Shultze, long a member of the Prussian 
Providen- 


Ministry of Instruction, 


tially, Professor Bonbright and Dr. 
Bannister were that vear in Berlin, and 
were able to ascertain the real value of 
the collection and arrange for the pur- 
chase. Probably no single collection 
of books has ever been brought to this 
country from Germany that can com- 
pare with this one in substantial and 
various merit. In classical literature 
it is especially full and valuable. In 
other departments, as for example in 
art and modern literature, it contains a 
valuable and 


The binding of 


wide range of works, 


many rare editions, 
most of the collection is princely. The 
English collection has been carefully 
made ; and though it cannot claim any 
approach to completeness, the books 
are of permanent value and form a 
good foundation. The Faculty hope 
to have, in the 


than 100,000 volumes in the Library. 


near future, not less 
It is expected that the Library will be one 
of the central features of the University. 

The foregoing account represents in 
an imperfect way the work that has 
been accomplished in less than eigh- 
teen years in laying the foundations 
near our great metropolis of a complete 


University. 


C. H. Fowler. 












THE MAIMING 


rHE 
THERE have been contentions ad 

| nauscam about Hamlet—whcth- 
er he was a regular lunatic or a volun- 
teer in the ranks of Bedlam, how old 
he was, what length of time was occu- 
pied by the events represented in the 
-until it would seem that the 
should 
controversy 


play, ete. 


writer who materials 
for further 


hung incontinently with the miscreant 


pre pc se 


ought to be 


who should suggest a new claimant to 
the authorship of the “ Junius" letters 
or advocate a new theory concerning 
“The Man in the Mask.” But 


perhaps I shall escape thus offending 


lron 


if I only note a few differences between 
the text of that play as it was published 
just two and a half centuries ago, and 
the text of 
current, and submit the modest inquiry 


the editions that are now 
whether the former is not to be pre- 
ferred. 

Shakspeare died in the year 1616, 
leaving his plays scattered here and 
no col- 


there—antes in ¢ 


lection of them having been made. 


urgile vaslo 


Seven years later this task was under- 
taken by John Heminge and Henrie 
Condell, ‘the edition of 1623” 
was given to the world. In if 


their several dedications the editors use 


and 
one 


these words: 


“TO THE GREAT VARIETY t 
cen a thing, we « 


wis! , that the Author himself had liv 
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HAMLET. 
But it not our prov wl y 
works, and give them you, to praise | I 
yours that read him, and their we } 
livers capacities, you will find enough, bot 
ind hold you : for his wit can n 
t could be lost. Read him, therefor g 
und again; and then if y do not like 
you are in some maniicst danger t 
him And so we leave you t t f his f 
whom if you need, can be your g cs fy 
them not, you can lead yourselves ‘ 


And such re 


aders we wis 


The language that is italicized a 
he 


original manuscripts of the poet. A 


gues unmistakably that they had 


few years ago a copy of this volum 
was made in England, by the process 
but 


has had a very small circulation in this 


of photo - lithography ; the work 


country.* Being an exact copy ol the 
first published edition of Shakspeare’s 
works, it would seem that it ought to 
looked the 
the of all 
ought to be conformed; and it is in 
this light that attention is invited to a 


be upon as standard to 


which text other editions 


few wounds that Hamlet has received 
other than that which was inflicted by 
the poisoned rapier of Laertes. 

To commence with the first scene of 
the first 
editions will be found this language : 


act: In most of the popular 


the same co-mart 


And carriage of the article « 


lesigned.” 


Now, this word ‘“‘co-mart"’ has no 


etymology that can be conceived, and 


is not to be found elsewhere in the 
whole range of English literature. The 
lexicographers, finding it in Shak- 


speare, have felt called upon to define 
it, and this they have had no difficulty 
in doing from the context; but they 
are able to give no explanation of its 


origin, and no other authority for its 


to which I have ha ccess is the 
Henry } of Milwaukee 


es, indeed, I am for the 


Sherman, 


indebted 
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use. Thus we find it disposed of in 


Webster's Dictionary as follows : 
( MAKT, # A treaty ares t oO 


The word which the poet in fact 


used was “covenant,” or, as he con- 
tracts it, for the sake of the rhythm, 
When it is 


that the letters 7 and w were then iden- 


“ cov'nant.” considered 


tical in manuscript and type, it will be 
understood how it came to be contort- 
ed. Richard Grant White, 
editors who follow the Cambridge edi- 
this 


and other 


tion, however, contain emenda- 
tion, 
Then 


in the very next sentence two 


errors are discoverable, the common 
reading being: 
‘Now 
cn 
Hath 


Shark 


For ‘‘inapproved” read ‘“ unim - 


proved,” and for “ lawless "’ read “‘land- 


less."" These mistakes are not serious ; 
but ‘ unimproved,”’ meaning in a state 
of native barbarity, uncivilized, is cer - 
tainly more consonant with the pur- 
pose of the passage than “ inapproved,.” 

I omit half a dozen trivial differences, 
to come to the second scene of the first 
act, where Horatio is telling Hamlet of 
the appearance to Marcellus and Ber- 
his father’s ghost. All the 
found 


nardo of 
editions in common use will be 


to read thus: 


By their 
Witl 
Almost 


Stand duml 


For * distill’d”’ the edition of 


has * bestil’d ;” and this is certainly the 


1623 
better reading. That a person should 
be distilled by fear is rather too gro- 
tesque a figure to be charged to Shak- 
speare; but that they should be be - 
stilled — that 1S, silenced, hushed is 
very natural indeed. Mr. Richard 
Grant White disposes of this summa- 
rily in the following note : 
*‘—whilst they 


+} } be 
the folio, doubt 
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Well, though 


there 's method in'‘t 


misprint, yet 
ind it cannot be 


too profoundly deplored that composi- 
| ) | | 


tors now-a-days are wont to be so much 
less apt in their errors 

it will be remembered that 
ene of the first act is sup 


more re 


posed to transpire in “A 
mote whither 
Hamlet has followed the ghost. The 


vhost has disappeared, and Hamlet ts 
: PI 


part of the platform,’ 


urging Horatio and Marcellus that they 
shall swear never to make known what 
they have seen and heard. rhe dia- 


logue proceeds thus 


edition has it, instead 


Now, the folio 


of “ then we'll shift evs ground,” “then 


we ‘Il shift /ov ground.’ Look at this 
in the light of the 
standing on a platform, when the ghost 


Phere 


as * this 


context. ‘They are 
speaks to them from ben ath. 
Hamlet alludes to him 
that is, in the 


upon 
fellow in the cellarage,” 
beneath the 


vacant spacc platform. 


They commence the oath again, and 
again the ghost speaks to them; where- 
upon Hamlet ll shift 


for ground,” that is, we ‘ll step off the 


says, ‘“‘ then we 


platform and take a position on the 


do so; but the ghost 


solid earth. They 


is again heard beneath them, which 


moves the prince to exclaim : 


* Well sai 


But so said not Hamlet while they 


were standing on the platform; it was 
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only when they had shifted for ground 


that he addressed 


his spookship as a 


Yet 


every popular edition, without excep- 


** mole,"’ and “a worthy pioneer.” 


tion, and every actor of the period, gives 
‘‘our”’ instead of “ for.” 

Come we now to the most remarka- 
ble difference of all, which is found in 
act second, scene second. It is in 
the speech delivered by the player, 


thus: 


1 /lay. But who, oh! who had seen the wodled 
queen 
Ham. The » 7 queen 
foi That's good; ‘* mobled queen" good 
1 flay Run barefoot up and down, threat’ 
ning the flame 
With bisson rheum ; a clout upon that head 


Where late the diadem stood 


The commentators have had consid- 


erable with this word “ mo- 
bled; but they finally traced it, by a 


devious and incomprehensible etymol- 


trouble 


ogy, to“ mob,”’ meaning a hood that is 
worn upon the head. They are ob- 
viously assisted to this conclusion by 
the expression, that 


head,” etc.; still they are unable to 


a clout upon 
tind the word in any other writer, and 
it has always been a puzzle to lay read- 
The folio 
and as it 
occurs three times in speedy consecu- 
tion it is not to be supposed that a fly- 
speck has been mistaken for a dot over 
the 7 / 


ers and hearers of the poet. 


edition has it “* mobled” 


* Inobled” is of clear etymol 
ogy, and accords fully with the sense 


of the passage. It is of the same coin- 


MAIMING 


OF HAMLET. 


JUNI 


‘ lattes 
word having been inserted only for eu 
** Inobled,”’ therefore, 
de} rived of her nobility, appearing as 


ave as 


Y ‘ignoble, the yom the 


phony. means 


any common woman as Hecuba did 
in her unqueenly toilet, weeping ove! 
the perilous situation of her husband 
No; Richard Grant White and Polo 
nius to the contrary, “ mobled queen 
is aol good ; it is very bad indeed. 

I will simply add a few passayes 
giving in parentheses the text as it is 


found in the edition of 1623: 
Vhe pangs of des; 
I have 1 of | ' 
well en ! ( hath ¢ f 
ud you make y \ wother You \ 
aml et 
** Neither hav nt of ¢ tia 
c 1 4 t is r " N 
have so strutted and | “ et 
Now, with all respect to the succes 


' 
sors of the pedants who * knew mon 


than Homer 
that in 
cited above, the language of the 


of Homer knew,” it is 
the cases 


folio 
is more consonant with the context and 


submitted each of 


more characteristic of the poet than that 
which is spoken on the stage, and 
printed in most of the popular editions. 

Hamlet ought to come back to the 
earth, as his father did before him, and 
repeat to these editors his admonition 
to the players: 


‘Speak the speech, 


4 1. ( . Botkin, 
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T all came around by means of 

“ Spouting Billy.” 
There were twenty claims or there 


abouts in our vicinity, and all of them 
taken up; and when the camp turned 


out, and all of us diggers got together, 


we had roaring times, I can tell you. 
Some of the tall stories our boys 
used to tell would turn a down-east 


“ yarn-spinner”’ fairly green with envy. 
His real name was William Walker ; 
- but, from a habit he had of using big 
words, and quoting Shakspeare and 
the dictionary, nobody called him any 
thing but ‘* The Spouter,” and some 
times ‘* Spouting Billy.” 
Times were brisk at the mines; but 
the old 


dull, for all the saying, 


recreations sometimes grew 


* Give a miner 


a pack of cards and a bag of dust,” 
etc.; and when Che Spouter"’ and 
two or three of the younger fellows 
began to talk up amateur theatricals, 
the boys all joined in, and a hat 
went round on the spot, by way of 
encouragement and helping to set 


them up in the business. 
A corps 
immediately 


tramatiqu formed 


was 
the entire camp stand 
ing ready, in case of need, to come in 
on the “ utility.” 

“The Spouter,”” who, at a previous 
an 


period of his existence, had served 


apprenticeship in the aforesaid re 
second-rate the 
that 


management ; 


serve force at some 


atre, was, bv virtue of initiation, 
forth 
ordet 


for books, principally of his own se 


voted into and 


with despatching to the city an 


lection, occupied the tine 
until then 
the erection of a platform and neces 


clapsing 
arrival in superintending 
stave 
of the largest tents to be bought in 
Placerville. 

The artistes 
to be publicly known under the title of 
“ The United Thespians.” 


sary appurtenances, under one 
intendant had chosen 


30 
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“Why: Thespians?"’ had asked a 

curious old digger of one of the illus 


trious circle. 
“ Well,” hesitatingly replied the in 
with his 


terrogated, furtively rousing 


finger-nail the dormant encyclopedia 


laid up in the attic chamber of his 
brain, “ you see Thespy Ann was the 
noted Roman voddess, who first in 
vented Shakspeare.”’ 

The advent of the yellow - covered 


literature, dubbed “Standard Drama, 


brought on the “tug of war Phe 
play selected for the first representa 
tion was that of * Richard III,” tak 
ing in a scene of the third part of 
“Henry VI." Immediately succeed 
ing this selection every member of the 


company, with the exception of three, 


proceeded to set forth, in the most co- 
vent terms, proots of thei especial fit 
ness for the leading 7 

The Spouter the 


question by claiming it as his own in 


finally decided 


dividual right, thus effectually dispos 
ing of the backed 
At last, after much waste of 
and logic, the 


crook tyrant.’ 


courtesy 


different wert 


if ze¢ quite satisfactorily cast. Two 
weeks were given for preparation and 
rehearsal. Such costumes as could be 


obtained were bespoken of the theat 


rical costumer at Placerville, while the 
Placerville milliners and mantua 
makers had orders to make up the 
deficiency. 

Yellow - covered volum« went as 
regularly as the pick-axe and shovel to 
the actor's claims, from which as 
cended, at intervals throughout the 
dav, declarations of strange and dir 
import; and when the = shades of 


evening encompassed us about, shape 
like unquict spirits hovered about ow 
camp, breathing, wailing, ejaculating, 
thunder 
ing the words of the “immortal Wil 


William ! Could 


monotoning, vociferating o1 


liam.” Unhappy 
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his untrammelled spirit return to wit- 
ness the tortures heaped upon those 
beings of his mind, like 
* Rachel mourning for her children,” 
he might well “refuse to be com- 
forted."" But we digress. The ex- 
pected event food for 
tongue. The pet scheme had been 
fondled and coaxed from the first no- 
tice of its existence. Information re- 
garding it was sent into all the mines 
round about; and from the flattering 
attention it received, more than one 
prophesied it to be the striking of a 
As a matter of course, the 


. creative 


was every 


rich vein. 
egg promising to be a golden one, 
there was no lack of offers to assist at 
its incubation. At last the long-looked 
Days 


for evening arrived, before, 


huge placards, headed impressingly : 


RICHARD THREE I's, 
CAMP AT MINERS’ REACH, 


Saturday, Sept. 25th, 


had been distributed on sundry trees 
hedging in the known bridle - paths to 
a considerable radius ; and, before twi- 
light, the washed-up miners began to 
pull in, some on horseback and some 
on muleback. We had 


as could into the 


seats for as 
many tent, 
and awaited with a glow of conscious 


crowd 


pride the approbation of our patrons 
on the neatness and snugness of our 
arrangements. 

Our drop - curtain, of heavy canvas, 
was ornamented in the centre by a san- 
guinary figure of “ Poor Lo,”’ done in 
red chalk and lampblack, and fan- 
attired in war-paint and 
was represented as 


tastically 
feathers. He 
brandishing a tomahawk furiously at 
the audience ; from his open 
mouth issued a parenthetical declara- 
tion to the effect that the assembling 
audience were to be treated to an en- 
tertainment nothing short of those 
presented in the torrid atmosphere of 
a certain unmentionable climate, sup- 


while 


posed to exist somewhere below ours. 
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In lieu of a programme, there were 
two long black - boards set upright on 
each side of the curtain, embellished in 
large chalk characters with the cast of 
the play. Beside these, two pitch- 
pine torches shed abroad their enlight- 
ening ministrations for the benefit of 
such as were able or inclined to read, 
Our orchestra was composed of five 
pieces, consisting of a fiddle, a flute, 
a banjo, a concertina, and a bass drum. 

Precisely at a quarter of eight, the 
music struck up the familiar, epigram- 
matic laudation of the deceased an- 
cient canine, Tray. The fiddle, im- 
bibing the melancholy spirit of the 
lay, fell into the minor key after the 
first bar; but no previous understand- 
ing having been entered into with the 
flute, its obtuseness of comprehension 
was evident in its frantic endeavors 
to remedy this default by making the 
raise of a third on its own staff. Banjo 
and concertina went through “on the 
square ;"’ but unhappily the bass drum, 
exactly in their rear, drowned their 
efforts entirely. 

After laying *‘Old Dog Tray,” the 
next feat in order consisted in raising 
“John Brown's Body,” which, 
cessfully accomplished, was received 
with unbounded applause. After that 
we all went ‘‘ Marching Through Geor- 
gia;"" and immediately upon our re- 
turn was heard the tinkle of a bell. 

Upon this the musicians drew thei 
camp - stools farther apart, disposed 
their limbs in comfortable positions, 
and sat nursing their instruments. 
Another tinkle, and the drop -cur- 
tain rose, gradually, but with an ease 
and readiness which augured well for 


suc- 


the success of our undertaking. 

Back from the circle of tallow - dips 
which formed the foot-lights, stretched 
an expanse of green flannel, dotted 
here and there with a scrub pine tree, 
mounted on a stand, like the Christ- 
mas trees at Kris- Kringle festivals. 
This, supposed to represent a garden 
scene, was flanked by wings of green 
cambric, and ingeniously substituted 
for the prison - room of the Tower. 
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There had been at the outset some 
difference of opinion among those in- 
terested regarding this innovation ; 
and the case was argued fro and con. 
By one side it was suggested that they 
set up a black cloth flat, as emblem- 
atical of the gloom of a prison, and 
foreshadowing the King’s unhappy 
fate. The opposing party held that, as 
it was hardly possible to introduce a 
window into the flat, it would compel 
either a supernatural stretch of the 
imagination or of the doomed King's 
eye - sight to oblige him to be “ at his 
book so hard,” in that Cimmerian 
darkness. 

The historical side of the question 
having been finally outreasoned by 
the progressive, the garden scene was 
determined upon; and King Henry 
was discovered, book in hand, pacing 
up and down, taking exercise under 
surveillance of a guard, 

This chef d’wuvre was greeted with 
loud applause, which increased as ‘* The 
Spouter,” very creditably costumed, 
and with the traditional hump- back, 
entered as Richard, Duke of Gloster. 

The dialogue ran smoothly, King 
Henry evincing considerable tremu- 
lousness about the legs, as well as in 
the tone of his voice; while Gloster, 
clanking his big sword as he strutted 
up and down the stage, impressed the 
beholder exceedingly with the ferocity 
of his humor. 

At the climax, as he ran the poor 
king savagely through the 
left arm, a miracle was wrought be- 
fore the eyes of the audience. The 
stricken liege, falling prone upon the 
ground, composed himself spasmodic- 
ally in the fitting attitude of death ; 
but scarcely had his liberated spirit 


under 


time to escape through the gaping 
vents formed by Gloster’s sword, 


when — oh! wonder — like an immor- 
tal youth returning to the poor, slain 
body, its reverend locks turned back 
to raven hue. 

This startling incident, looked upon 
by the “house” as a magic transform- 
ation, and to poetical minds suggest- 
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ive of the triumph of virtue even in 
death, might have been explained by 
the Lieutenant of the guard, standing 
in the entrance of the second wing, 
at whose feet, during the agonies of his 
sovereign's death-throe, there rolled 
strained from its fastenings — a venera- 
ble silvery wig. 

Gloster’s speech over the slain being 
terminated by his pitching the body into 
that same side-exit which still told the 
melancholy secret of his gray hairs, 
the scene merged into the first act of 
the original play. 

“ The Spouter's " 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent,” 
was received with delight by an im- 
pressible audience. 


opening soliloquy, 


l have heretofore neglected to men- 
tion that the above speaker's utterance 
was characterized by a sudden fluency 
from end to end of his lines, an abrupt 
and lengthened pause between them, 
and an invariable rising inflection im- 
His 
manner, which was as unique as it 
was pleasing, somehow set one think- 
ing that, exhibited in print, it must 


mediately preceding each pause. 


very much resemble some of those un- 
pronounceable Russian proper names ; 
as for example: ‘* Nowisthewinterofour 
discontentmade gelorioussummerby this 
sunofYork.” Add to this a vehemenc« 
and goblin grotesqueness of gesture, 
strikingly original, to say the least. But 
our rising star was evidently acting up 
to his best idea of the character : 
all his soul and energy into it, and, in 
short, made it so 
lesque that he received what he was 
toiling for — his full meed of applause. 


he put 


admirable a _ bur- 


The scene proceeded, with some jerk- 


ing as to entrances and exits, though 
little noticed, to mar its smoothness. 


To be Duke of Clar- 
ence had a slight lisping impediment 


sure, the 
in his speech, but not particularly in- 
terfering with the distinctness of his 
articulation; it rather added to the 
general effect of simple candor and 
unsuspicious honesty. 

The curtain came down amid a gen- 
eral clapping of hands, interrupting 
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which the orchestra led off in “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

\fter a brief interval they opened 
again with the 
prepared trees set along it in a hand- 


upon a green screen, 
some row. ‘This was the street scene. 
The bearers of the bier, the guards 
with halberds, and Lady Anne follow 
ing the corpse, made an imposing 
A hush ran through the 
well did the 
of Lady Anne maintain his part that 


that, if not 


spectacle. 
tent. So representative 
it was difficult to believe 


Lady Anne, 


an. Hal. Coverdale, with his smooth 


it was not at least a wom- 


face, blooming complexion, and soft 
decided hit: and half 


the rough miners present were deeply 


voice, mad a 


smitten as the scene progressed. In 


Hal., 


would have made a splendid 


deed, with a chance for expe 


rence, 
endeavor 


and this “ maiden” 


a glimpse of remarkable imitative 


actol 
ave 
great possibilities. 


Phe Spouter's 


talent and 
Even‘ ‘assumption of 

treacherous humility was praiseworthy ; 

and his sentences, delivered with less 

velocity and hardly so frequent, were 

index of an inquiring mind, 

“Give it to him, 


**Go in, lemons!” 
old girl!" “ Bully for yer were fre- 
quent exclamations, as « arried away by 


sympathy with the play the interested 
spectators witnessed the vituperation 
hurled upon the hunchback by venge- 
ful Anne, But when she begins to lis- 
ten to the 


when she drops the sword instead of 


traitor’s honeyed words, 


plunging it in his heart, the torrent of 


opinion swayed, and hisses loud and 
sibilant smote the ear, as she accepted 
Gloster's ring. 

shortened, the 


The drama_ being 


murder of Clarence in the tower con- 
cluded the first act. During the inter- 
mission | passed in behind the scenes. 
Lady Anne, her long skirts rolled up 
to her waist, sat with a pair of red - top 
boots resting upon the seat of a camp- 
stemmed clay 


stool, smoking a long 


pipe Richard, leaning disjointedly 


against a tent- pole, busily conned his 


text. Nobles Buckingham, 


ensuing 
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Norfolk, and Richmond stood tippling 
over a square black bottle, just behind 
the screen. Queen Elizabeth, half dis 
robed, was making desperate efforts to 
adjust his head- gear. The Duchess 
of York, just inducted into his nether 
habiliments, betrayed the cloven foot 
in a pair of number eleven riding boots. 
Powder and rouge were common prop- 
erty, and distributed about equally on 
nd clothing of our amateur 
A party of utility were 


the faces : 
performers. 
seated around an empty spice - box, 
turned bottom upward, playing “ po 
light of a sputtering 
Suddenly the mu 
bell 
Buckingham, 
make their tri 


umphant exit upon the stage, to the 


ker” by the 
tallow candle. 


sic ceases: the and the 


rings, 


Prince, Gloster, Cates 


by and the Cardinal 
sound of an old stage -horn, blown by 
An elderly 
messenger, in a bag wig, is chaffing 
Duke of Norfolk about the 
hat which the 


Richmond in the wing. 
with the 
price of a 
latter 
of. As he stands 
hand - glass trying it on, the prompte 


stove - pipe 
has recently become possessed 


before a cracked 


calls out suddenly : 

‘*Messenger! Go on, messenger! 
Go on, and for God's sake do n't keep 
the stage waiting !"’ 

The bewildered messenger, forgetful 
of cues, his mind blindly groping after 
his opening lines, madly crushes the 
head and darts 


hat down upon his 


upon the stage. Shades of our ances 
Shakspeare’s 
stove - pipe hat and a bag wig! 

A fiery gleam from ‘ The 
Spouter's "’ eye ; but all oblivious of his 
blunder, the fellow, struck with sudden 
staring blankly 

Cardinal, 
audience, 


tors! messenger in a 


shot 


stage - fright, stood 
Richard to the 


Cardinal to the 


from and 
from the 
until the prompter, unable to recall his 
scattered faculties, ordered him in an 
audible aséd@e, more pointed than court 
cous, to leave the stage; whereupon 
he rushed distractedly off again, cre- 
ating much amazement on the yon side 
of the foot -lights. The act ends with 


Richard's acc eptance of the crown. 
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after the 
curtain dropped to see Richard sound 


Remaining just long enough 


ly rating the unfortunate blunderer, | 
left that new -made monarch in tender 
communion with the before-mentioned 
square bottle, and again took my po- 
sition before the curtain. 

I found 


among the spectators ; 


symptoms of weariness 

doubted 
be st 
selection which could have been made. 
The 


the curtain 


some 
as to whether this play was the 
interest revived somewhat when 
the 


York, and Queen Elizabeth mourning 


rose upon 
for her slaughtered innocents. During 
the parley with King Richard, how- 
ever, the business got badly mixed. 
Elizabeth her (? and 
Richard blindly cut out half his part. 


forgot cues ; 
That something was the matter, was a 
fact too plain not to be evident to the 
audience ; but exactly what that some- 
thing was, only those familiar with the 
text knew. The scene ended in a uni- 
versal muddle, to open again upon 


Field. 
The tactics at this point consisted 


Bosworth 


of repeated movements and counter- 
movements, on and off the scene, of 
eight equipped men, with haranguing 


leaders alternating at their head. These 
represented the contending armies. 
Richard, having — behind the scenes 


solaced himself for his previous fail 
ure, and stimulated his ardor for the 
telling 
potations from the generous bottle, b« 
thickness of little 
befitting the courage and ambition of 


final and effort in 


( oprous 


trayed a utterance 
the kingly warrior. 

At last, the night before the battle, 
the King, recumbent, sleeps within his 
His 


sonorous; 


tent. slumbers were heavy and 


and it was observed that at 
intervals as the invisible spirits of 
his murdered victims arose to reproach 
- stained soul 


his crime a sword-point, 


penetrating the arras, touched him up 
to the dreamy restlessness necessary to 
his 70/e. Queen Anne's sceptre it was 
evident, by the force of the thrust fol 
lowing its words, aroused him to a 
vague sense of his re sponsibilities. He 


rolled re« klessly about the sta re, Stag 
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Duchess of 


1C #7. $5! 


gered wildly upon his feet, and just a 


we were anticipating his tragic solilo 
quy, “ A hor-r-r-se!"’ he cried 
and trilling the r—** A 


kingdom for a 


rolling 
hor-r-r-se! my 
hor-r-r-se !"" Then 
third loud 


splash greeted our ears 
g 


dashing into the wing, a 
astonished 

here was a confused tittering at the 
wing, several emphatic exclamations 
the sound of a struggle, and directly 
on came the prompter, dragging after 
him our glorious Richard, drippin 


and altogethet 


bedraggled, droopin 
a used - up individual. 

“Am very sorry, gen'lemen, 
the irate prompter, apologetically ; * but 
fault. Hy 
would take that last ‘drop,’ and it wa 


understand it isn't our 


too many for him— you know how it 


he’s tumbled 


butt! 


is yourself—and now 
head first into the water 

Then Richmond made a happy hit 
Rushing in at the head of his army, 
savagely brandishing his sword at the 
astonished prompter who, startled, 
dropped King Richard all in 
floor he placed his foot 


upon the recumbent monarch, 


upon the 
waved 
his sword, and shouted 

* God 
Victorious friends, the 


dead! i Phe 


Richmond mad his closing speech in 


and our arms be praised! 


bloody dog Is 
last lines 


were spoken 


triumph, and shouts of rect 


tableau! 


ipplause 
ed him in the closing 

If ever a disgusted mortal trod our 
camp, that mortal was “ The Spoutet 


on the day succeeding his. starring 
début. Mortitication fed upon his spirit 
like “a 


short time, 


worm i’ the bud and ina 


unable to stem the tide of 


ridicule setting in so strongly against 


him, he sold out his part of the claim 


for a merely nominal valu 


Of his further history, ck 


and quil 
the diggings. 
ponent, being in| sayeth not 


norance 
their counsellor and 


‘United The spans 


Deprived of 
leading spirit, the 


dissolved thei and thu 


association: 
ignobly extinguished in a water - butt 
ended the public career of the dramat 
Mines 


aspirants in our camp at 


Reach 
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“THAT sounds like slang, and | 
have quoted it lest somebody 
should think it original; but then 
there is really no more slang in it, as | 
apply it, than there is in Agsur's 
prayer —the man who wanted what 
could be spared precisely as well as 
not, and who proposed to make his 
pantaloons without any pockets. The 
application changes the nature. Thus, 
I spread mustard upon a piece of linen 
and clap it upon the nape of a fellow's 
neck, and it isa blister. I veneer there- 
with a pink and white slice of Israel- 
itish abomination, and protect it with 
a thin section of bread, and it is —oh, 
blessed transformation ! — it is a sand- 
wich! So with the topmost phrase of 
this article; a boy without any brim to 
his hat shouts it in the street, and it is 
slang; but I take it to christen a paper 
as full of eyes as Juno's Argus, and -- 
presto /—it becomes a Christian name. 
Perhaps there is nothing of which 
there is so many — if we except blades 
of grass and grains of sand —as eyes. 
From the potato that watches you fer- 
du from its native hill, to a peacock's 
tail, about everything is gifted with an 
eye. There's the you put the 
thread through, and the eye which you 
catch with a hook, my girl, when you 
used to fasten your dress behind ; and 
Day, and the Daisy, my 
poet; and the “dry eye,"’ which we 
been told once or that 
congregations were entirely out of. 
There 's a violet in the garden - border 
There 's a fly on 


ey e 


the eye of 


have twice 


with an eye of blue. 
the window-pane—six legs, and ‘‘eyes” 
enough in its head to carry any ques- 
tion with an overwhelming affirmative. 
There 's ‘ Black - eyed Susan,” in the 
play, that makes you hum “All in the 
fleet moored,"" and 


Downs the was 


snuff salt water, and make a fool of 


yourself. I can recall but three things 
at the moment so poor as not to be 


Eye!” 





two eyes: the 


blessed with at least 
needle, the Cyclops, and the man of 
one idea! 

Homer him 
was ox-eyed; and though from all 
accounts Juno was rather a coarse 


one of says Juno 


creature, yet everybody has taken to 
likening his love to somebody's “nigh "’ 
ox; and there is something beautiful in 
the great lamp-like orbs of an amialle 
creature that comes meekly under the 
yoke and never makes complaint. 
Like Darwin's ofAer monkeys, we are 
all imitative animals ; and how many 
of us would ever have thought to look 
into a bullock's eyes at all if the blind 
native of seven cities had not set the 
example, nobody can tell; but then it 
Greek 
and the 


fashion to 
oxen in the 


is the praise the 


women same 
breath. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, here is one 
of the veracious animals that 
swims in the sea. He follers ships if 
so be somebody may be throwed over 


most 


board !"’ 

The speaker was a rough man, with 
one arm and a grizzled lip. The sub 
ject of his discourse lay in a tank of 
water, and watched him as he talked. 
The thing was a sea - tiger, and resem- 
bled an exaggerated seal. Its large, 
round, dark head was lifted out of the 
water; but that head was illuminated 
by a pair of the most splendid eyes 
in the world. I cannot say there was 
any trace of sou/ in them, albeit there 
might be a tender memory of the soles 
of the copper-toed shoes of the last 
little boy he had masticated and swal- 
lowed; but ah, those eyes! — they 
were large and gentle and pensive. 
You wouldn't have been a bit sur- 
prised had he burst out with one of 
Moore's melodies about 
“ No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water.” 
If the keeper was as “ veracious " as he 
declared the tiger was, of a truth those 
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eyes were the most mendacious couple 


that ever kept company. If there is 
no surviving relative to object, I should 
like to call one of them Ananias and 
the other Sapphira. It 
Such wistful, melt- 
ing glances as that miserable beast 


love at first sight. 


turned upon the ladies who shook their 
fans at him, and the little children who 
“ made eyes’ at him in return, nobody 
but a captivating woman could hope 
to rival. 

The dingy plaster wall of a smoke- 
house is as utterly blank as your last 
lottery ticket. 
leather 


Now fancy the dirty 
apron of some son of Vulcan 
out of business hung ignobly thereon, 
and then fancy all at once as you look 
an impossible eye breaking out in an 
improbable place in that wall — an eye 
small, twinkling, uncertain, and you 
have about the expression of an ele- 
And yet we 
boys and girls have all been led up to 


phant’s countenance, 


Columbus, Hannibal, Romeo, and the 
rest of them, and bidden to mark the 
sagacious glitter of that sinister crevice. 
That word “ sagacity"’ is completely 
ruined for all human uses. It belongs 
to the baggage -smashers of the brute 
creation ; and whenever I read of some 
statesman being sagacious, | imme- 
diately think of an elephant. Without 
the intelligence of a horse, or the affec- 
tion of a dog, and with no beauty 
either of mould or motion, the beast’s 


eye tells the story of what Cooper's 
Sachem calls “the hog with two 


tails.” 

The remembrance of an eye is the 
most tenacious of memories. You may 
forget the fashion of face and figure, 
but if 

* There ’s a light in the window for thee,” 
the expression of an eye will sometimes 
be all that remains to you of a dead 
There it is that the soul comes 
There it is 


friend. 
the nearest to escaping. 
more nearly out of doors than it can 
possibly be anywhere else without dy- 


ing. 
“Was Aaron Burr tall?’ asked one 
woman of another who once saw that 





was a case of 
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recreant “ child of many prayers 
for one moment at Albany. 

**I don't know,” was the reply; “ but 
I have 
always remembered him as the man 
Ah, the flash of 
the soul's artillery has photographic 


" just 


such a glance as he gave you! 
with the living eyes.” 


powers beyond the art of the artist, and 
its proofs of all the printing in the 
world are imperishable ! 

Do you remember the pretty pebbles 
you used to gather out of the beds of 
the brooks — the 
low tune they ran by ? 


notes of the sweet 
Dripping from 
the water they were red rubies and 
green garnets and golden opals and 
blue sapphires — precious stones every 
one; but the glory and the glamour of 
the brooks once gone, they grew dim 
and dull and valueless. It is so with 
human eyes. You cannot always be 
sure of their color. A pale light eye 
may deepen and darken, when the soul 
is stirred behind it, till you declare it 
black as, midnight; and 
may be fairly bleached blue in the light 
The elder Booth's 


eyes were all colors in a night; 


a brown eye 


and fire of passion. 
and 
Charlotte Cushman’'s, as Meg Merrilies, 
kindled into a broad white blaze, like 
a pine - knot fire. A nose brought to 
an edge, and a couple of small black 
eyes, form, as astrologers say, “an in- 
auspicious conjunction.”” Such eyes are 
apt to saaf, a dreadful hemlock quality 
to which a strabismus so violent that 
the vicious members seem t ying to get 
at each other under the bridge of the 
nose, is a blessing and a beauty. Let 
us not be censorious. Let us wish the 
owners of all such eyes a great deal of 
self-control, or a litte of the grace of 
God. 

But whatever you do, I pray you never 
call anybody's eyes “ orbs," unless you 
are re- writing Milton's Paradise Lost. 
And don'tcall them “ organs."’ There 
was a country printer and editor whose 
wristbands would have been always 
in mourning with his hands if he had 
worn a shirt, and who always had a 
stale copy of his paper sticking out of 
his side-pocket, and smelling musty 
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for he used poor ink and poor ideas to 
match 
wherever he 


his “organ,” was, and 


quoting from his “ organ,” until peopk 
laughed about it, and said * there was 
acomplete outfit for some itinerant 
Italian with musical proclivities. There 
was the 


monkey, and nothing lacking but the 


‘organ,’ and there was the 


man to grind it, and a piece of green 


baize If you wish to know about a 


word, set the children to using it 
“Oh, I've 


rot something in my organs!” or a 


Fancy little Johnny's cry of 


sound of lamentation in Ramah 


leastwise in the door - yard with Jen- 
ny’s wail that her sun - bonnet keeps 
tumbling over her orbs! When chil- 
dren and grown folks talk alike, and 
crazy, 


the boy speaks as if he were 


you may be sure the man talks as if 
he were a fool. 

| had a friend. He was murdered in 
Illinois. The man that killed him was 
never so true to anybody as was this 
friend to me and mine. He was buried 
without song or sermon. He has gone 
to a good place, if he has gone azy- 
where. I am not certain, but 1 Zep. 
so, for there was too much genuine 
nobility about him to perish utterly 


to be snuffed out like a candle, 


away 
as if he had never been. His name 
was PeprRo. His eyes, dark in the 


shadow, russet in the sun, talked Eng- 
lish all the while. Wronged by word 
or blow, they pleaded for him with a 
touching pathos. Caressed, they laugh 
ed and sparkled like living fountains. 
threshold 


human 


Stretched upon the in the 


renial sun, a_ large content 


worth praying for shone in his eyes. 


Chere was a great deal too much mean 
ng in them fora creature whose “ spirit 


rocth downward,” and almost enough 


for a being with a soul to be saved. 
What gave those eyes their cloquence ? 
Did the mere machinery of a dog's 
life light them up so wonderfully, wist- 
fully, sorrowfully here were love in 
them, and hope and abiding trust and 


lacked he to 


What 


him to two names lik 


] +] ' 
tn honest Heart 


a Chris 
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and he was forever talking of 


JUNE, 


He knew plenty 


tian, instead of one? 
of people with whom he never could 
have exchanged qualities without get- 
ting the worst of the bargain. But he 
did better than to be a contemptible 
His « yes 
wistfully, after me 


man, for he was anoble dog. 
look inquiringly, 
through the shadows of the years that 
are past. They are the immortal part 
of him. They will last out a human 


PEDRO! Here- 


memory. Hereaway ! 
away 

The kernel of the proverb, ‘ Love 
me, love my dog,” is that you are get 
ting pretty near a man when you have 
friends with his dog. Now, | 
the tantivying 


madc 
hate ** black and tans,” 
creatures, their mouths full of needles, 
a bark as sharp as a razor, and the 
whole case of instruments on all sides 
of you atonce; but I insist that I love 
dogs. ‘ Black and tans"’ 
they are cutlery. 

And now, to come right home and 
make this 
page would never have seen the light 


are wolf dogs ; 


a personal matter of it, 


had I not suffered the temporary loss 
of one eye, and that set me thinking. 
Our “body servants,” the most of 
them, came into the world as Noah's 
went into the ark 


caravan in pairs, 


hands, feet, two ears, 

they are 

The truth is, I never 

thought much about having any eyes 

at all until one of them went under a 

cloud. None of us do. A man never 
] 


feels his ears, no matter how long they 


[wo two 


two eyes; and matched 


spans every one, 


are, while they wor well, unless he 
hold of 
With some men, though, their ears are 
‘best hold.” 


When the sight is keen and clear, we 


lays them with his hands. 


then 


So with the eyes. 


just take in day and its glories, and 


he charm of color, and the witchery of 
know how. We 


feel them no more than we do the win- 


shadow, we hardly 
dow-panes through which come the 
and the starlight. But let 
and you are 


sunset 


something go 


wrong, 
brought to a lively sense of possession 
in a twinkling. You begin to discover 


how rich you were without knowing it, 
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and what an incalculable blessing you 
would lose if only one eye should be 
extinguished. I breathed air one night 
a while ago that eight hundred friendly 
people had just 
and I stood with my left shoulder to an 
open window with a chill breeze through 


breathed for me; 


it, and my left eye fell to weeping for 
the folly of the thing ; 
pable crows began to build a nest of 


and then impal 


most palpable sticks, and fairly filled 
the unfortunate eyrie until it 
to be a window, and became 


ceased 
a rook- 
ery’ And the eye was closed until 
the unseemly birds could be persuaded 
to build elsewhere. 

I think, if you touch 


roughly, you come within one of touch- 


a man’s eye 


ing his soul; and I got to think at times 
that the 
perceptive faculties for material to put 


crows were foraging in my 
my eye out with, 

The first thing done was to pickle 
the offending member in strong brine, 
as if it were an onion; but the miSera- 
ble business of nidification 
Had you thrust both those 


corvine 
went on. 
hard words into my eye together, it 
could n't have hurt me a bit worse 
than the crows did. 

Having made pickles, it was thought 
best to put up a sardine or two. Flax- 
seed was expressed and impressed in 
an oleaginous bag, whose slippery con- 
tents wriggled about on the tremulous 
lid like a packet of angle-worms. But 
the crows liked linseed, and kept on. 
Things looked serious, as far as I could 
see them with a solitary eye; but there 
was a comfort: if I had half as many 
eyes, I had twice as many friends, and 
they were tender-hearted women. | 
was a sort of Mungo Park, in a small 
way, only I had a wife to look into my 
eye whenever I asked her to, which 
was every few minutes; and I wasn't 
in Africa, and I did n't lie under a tree, 
and my female friends were not ne- 
groes, and they did n't sing, 

* He has no friend to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his cor 
With these exceptions, I was f7% 


cisely like Mungo Park. 


rhe ladies 
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were solicitous and helpful. One sug 
gested bread and milk ; it was brought, 
and set upon the top of the stove. An 
it was made, and 
A third Thomp 
son's Eye-water; it was brought, and 
the table. A fourth Pettit's 
it appeared, and was put 


other an alum curd; 


set under the stove. 
set upon 
Eye-salve ; 
in a drawer. 

Sandwiches were pronounced good ; 
and hand-breadths of mustard, tawniet 
than the river Tiber, were spread be- 
and a careless crow 


hind my ears, 


dropped a stick or two. It was getting 


too warm for them, but I could n't see 


why.. In fact, | couldn't see much of 
anything. It grew warm; it waxed 
hot. The skin rolled up like tattered 


bits of parchment, and the sandwich 
lunch was over. 

It was time to call the doctor. He 
Shrewd, skilful, 
the situation. He saw the 


came. patient, he 
mastered 
dishes of sea-water standing about, and 
the bags of linseed and the plasters of 
mustard and the alum-curds and the 
lotions and the unguents, and he fell 
upon my eye, and he opened it as a 
Baltimore boy opens an oyster. He 
got no help from me; but he saw the 
Looking took a 
rapid inventory of what there was in 
the room that 
put into my eye. He gazed inquit 


crows. about, he 


had not already been 


ingly at the bureau and a large rock- 
ing-chair. The sheet of zinc 
which the stove stood arrested his at 
tention. ‘You have n't that, 
have you?" ‘ No,” and he 
whipped out a little bottle, said  Zznc,”’ 
shook it, pryed open my eye with an 


upon 


used 
said I; 


earnestness that would not be denied, 
and poured the zinc into it. 


lie on your back in the 


square 
Did you ever 
shot-tower 


bottom of a when they 


were raining lead? If you never did, 


you don’t want to. And then the 
doctor rolled my unfortunate opti 
about like a billiard ball, until the 


liquid was swashed over the whok 


surface. I thought then, and I still 
think, he meant to burn up the crows’ 


nest, possibly the crows. That eye 
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was better; the birds dropped a few 
more sticks; but they hung about the 
old place still. 

It was then thought best to give the 
cellar the usual spring cleaning, and 
feed the pig with the product. Rotten 
apples were recommended; and 2 
Russet, that needed to be sent to the 
cooper’s, leaned lazily over to one side 
on a little plate, ready for use. 

A kind lady from Massachusetts, for 
whose interest I shall always be grate- 
ful, said that hen and chickens were 
good—hen and chickens smothered 
in cream. That puzzled me. It was 
too late for hens, and too early for 
chickens. But the lady set a dozen 
pairs of little nimble feet flying about 
the neighborhood for the poultry ; and 
one day she came, bringing a hand- 
ful of small, green plants, chuckle- 
headed and cunning, and the secret of 
the fowls out. They were 
“ house-leeks."" The brood was put 
in a tumbler and placed upon the 
bureau. 

But the mischief went on in the 
aviary. I think one of the crows was 
setting, ready to lay or hatch, or some- 
thing, while the other was building a 

It was the ninth day, 
limit of 
total eclipses, and something must be 
done. Another lady, also from the 
Bay State, proposed, as the cooking 
and baking had been done, and the 
pig comforted, that we should feed the 
— sheep! She named carrots. The 
girls down stairs were set to washing 
and the procession of the 
golden vegetuble began to move. 
First, a boy with a carrot in his 
claw, like Jupiter’s eagle witha thun- 
derbolt in his talon. Then a lady with 
a carrot on a tea-plate. Then a man 
with an immense fellow on a platter. 


was 


door-yard fence. 
when even puppies pass the 


carrots, 


Then more carrots. Last, a grater, and 
My patient, anx- 


the business began. 
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ious wife sat up all night grating car- 


sounded, in the middle 


like the 


rots. It 
watches, 
saw-mill. Everything was the color 
of Ophir. For twenty-four hours, once 
in eighteen minutes, did she apply that 
carrot; and the crows began to grow 
uneasy. Their nest began to tumble 
to pieces. The repeated and tremen- 
dous assaults proved too much for 
them. The eye that had looked like 
an angry moon in a watery sky began 
to clear up, and recover its blue-white 
porcelain look once more. 

The bandage was whipped off; but 
the team didn't pull even. My right 
eye had gone ahead in the business of 


rasp of a distant 


seeing, and straightened the traces till 
they twanged like fiddle-strings. The 
left eye was drooping and languid. 
Things had a cloudy look. 
doctors, when only one had come in. 
I had two wives, with a face apiece, 
growing on a single stem, like a couple 
of cherrics. My Massachusets friends 
came in with their doubles. But the 
worst of it was, I had four feet, like a 
quadruped. Think of the expense 
Imagine the boots! 
But I began this article. The crows 
are taking flight —to return, I trust, 
in the only English Poe's raven ever 
knew — “ nevermore.”’ 

The brightest May sun breaks out 
of the cloud. It kindles the hills; it 
touches up the woods, just ready to 
bud. same old 
song by the window. 

Thank Gop for Light, His resplend- 
ent creation — Light, that came into 
being the moment He called it, like an 
instant and ready angel, watching at 
His feet. 

Thank Gop for Eyes — the most 
delicate and exquisite of all our ser- 
vants. Let us be Persians, and wor- 
ship the Sun. Let us be Israelites, and 
pray with our faces toward the East ! 
Benj. F. Taylor. 


I saw two 


It was a worry. 


A robin sings that 
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JHEN Science allies itself with 
W Orthodoxy to drive our frivol- 
ous generation, by harrowing pictures 
of impending doom, from skepticism 
into superstition, then we may as well 
be driven to believe, not in that end of 
all things with which this planet is so 
liberally threatened, but in the loss of 
that common sense without which it 
might, perhaps, hardly be worth our 
while to live at all. That we have 
nothing good to expect from Dr. Cum- 
ming, is no secret. It is certainly not 
his fault that we still continue to 
breathe. If he had been permitted to 
have his own way, this sinful world 
would long since have been blotted 
out of space, and its inhabitants meta- 
morphosed into the bodiless angels of 
a millennium, in whose dreary monoto- 
ny even one of the learned Doctor's 
sermons might have proved an agree- 
able diversion. This Scotch divine is 
the very doctor irrefragabilis of mod- 
ern prophecy. Nothing ever disturbs 
his sublime composure and serene self- 
complacency ; no blunder can bring a 
blush to his cheek. At one time it is 
a trifling error in the reckoning, caused 
by an inaccuracy in the translation of 
the apocalypse, which interferes with 
the fulfilment of his predictions, and 
reduces him to the unpleasant neces- 
sity of announcing to his devout read- 
ers and hearers a postponement. At 
another time it is a human, and there- 
fore a very pardonable, mistake on his 
own part, which renders it expedient 
for him to adjourn the impressive spec- 
tacle, and to distribute anew the lead- 
ing vé/es. He had long lived in the 
patriotic hope, predicted with so much 
confidence in his three books of pro- 
phecy, that Lord Palmerston was pre- 
destined for the principal 7é/ in the 
“Great Tribulation ;"’ and that it was 
his lordship’s mission to divide the 
earth into three empires, and to incite 
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the nations to the Battle of Armaged- 
don, the final event in all mundane 
history. But he has discovered since 
that it is Prince Bismarck whom Prov- 
idence has chosen for its instrument, 
and the doctor now uplifts his voice 
(which had rather subsided when Pal- 
merston so unhandsomely disobliged 
him by dying), even more loudly and 
confidently than before. And that all 
may come to pass, he has also once 
more ascertained — as we learn from 
his last prophecy —who it is that cor- 
responds to the Antichrist about whose 
identity we were left so long in painful 
suspense. As a good Scotch “ no- 
popery "’ Protestant, the Doctor natu- 
rally inclined to the view that this 
character would be most readily and 
comfortably filled by the Pope of Rome. 
But though this seems to have been 
his original view, he doubted it after- 
wards. In “Great Tribulation” and 
the “ Destiny of Nations,’’ Dr. Cum- 
ming conferred this distinguished 7é/-, 
which appears to be quite indispensa- 
ble to the doom of the world, on the 
late emperor of the French. In his 
latest work, “‘ Prophecy Revised,” the 
good Doctor has returned again to his 
earlier view ; and he is now enabled to 
assure the faithful, with a positiveness 
which seems to afford him unmitigated 
delight, that Pius IX. is really and 
truly the Antichrist, served by false 
Jesuitical prophets. So irresistibly point 
the signs of the time to the Roman 
Pontiff, that it should no longer be 
doubted, even were our authority less 
skilled in prophetic interpretation than 
Dr. Cumming claims to be. 

It hardly needed, therefore, the mon- 
ster comet which Plantamour, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer of Geneva, was 
alleged to have discovered, and which, 
we were told, was rushing with such 
fabulous speed to the support of Anti- 
christ, to know that this vale of tears 
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was to become a holocaust; it needed, 
we repeat, hardly this scientific guar- 
antee of Dr. Cumming’s pious inspira- 
tion, to induce the faithful who have 
souls to be saved to gird their loins. 
For our own part, we prefer the reli- 
This 


is, however, a question of taste, though 


gious humbug to the scientific. 
in the latter case the inner contradic- 
tion is more glaring than we like. Be- 
sides, the motives which prompt the 
prophets of the world’s annihilation 
are not pure, unmitigated humbug, no 
mere craving for notoriety, with a view 
to turning the superstitious element in 
man to personal profit; they also ad- 
‘mit of a more natural and compara- 
tively innocent explanation. These 
prophets are so engrossed by their own 
insignificant and unlovely selves that 
they cannot possibly conceive a world 
in which they no longer exist, talk, and 
preach. They connect the duration of 
the universe with their petty personal- 
ity, which affords to a certain class of 
people a natural and comforting assur- 
ance. 

But the powerful influence which the 
theory of the world’s doom exerts over 
the superstitious element in weak hu- 
man nature, may perhaps best be seen 
from the numerous sects who have 
made it a cardinal dogma of their ac- 
tive fanaticism, from the Reformation 
and Cromwell's time down to the pres- 
ent date. In more modern days no 
founder of a religion has yet succeeded 
without placing the approaching de- 
struction of man and the earth at the 
Thus the 
Mormons significantly call themselves 
Latter Day Saints; the Shakers, the 


Peculiar People, the Last Trumpeters ; 


head of his programme. 


and many other new-fangled sects, 
most of whom are, even in name, un- 
known to the majority of readers, are 
founded on the faith of impending an- 
nihilation. The process of sectarian 
formation is one of the most remarka- 
ble manifestations in the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It progresses uninterruptedly on 
Atlantic the 


often learns only by accident 


both sides of the and 


public 
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when another new sect springs up, 


right of the old 
religions to the souls of their followers, 


which disputes the 


and claims to be able to supersede 
their mode of salvation by a 
fective one. 


more ef 


Those who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with that process of sectarian 
formation which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the Anglo 
Saxon race on both sides of the ocean, 


should visit that portion of London 


which the aristocratic West - Enders 
collectively designate as “Over the 
Water.” This transpontine world be- 


bank of the 
Thames, and extends its labyrinth of 


gins on the southern 
streets, alleys and docks to the: foot of 
the Surrey Hills 
Camberwell, Ne rwood, Pec kham, ou.. 


Clapham, Brinton, 


have already become so highly “ re- 


spectable”’ that their inhabitants would 
probably resent being called transpon- 
tine. But the whole vast sea of houses, 
which terminates with Lambeth in the 


west and Bermondsey in the east, 
and whose main streets all converge 
at the Thames bridges, are neverthe- 
as the West- End cockney of 


the clubs and newspaper offices, in his 


less 


superficial knowledge of the geography 
disparagingly ex- 
the 
himself, of course, never thinks of ven 


of his native city, 


presses it- ‘over water.” He 
turing into those unfashionable locali- 
ties, but lets the penny -a - liners, most 
of whom live in that region, tell him 
what goes on in this “77ra incognita. 
And the things which are transpiring 
The 


character of the several districts of the 


there seem well worth knowing. 


densely populated city, which stretches 
out for miles and miles under the gen 
“Over the Water,” pre- 


sents a great diversity of shades and 


eral name of 


colors; but there are connecting links 
which fully justify a common appella 
tion. The ground color of the streets 
and the alleys isthe same. One hous 
looks precisely like its neighbor. All 
The 
people resemble their habitations. The 
murky sky, darkened by heavy clouds 


are gray, sombre, sad, and low. 
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of vapor and smoke, suffers no cheer- 
ful sunbeam to pierce it. This trans- 
pontine world is the veritable hot-house 
We doubt 
there exists an old or 
England has not its 
chapel, its minister, and its followers 


In and near Wall- 


found combined all 


of English sectarianism. 
whether a new 
sect in which 
‘over the water.” 
worth Road are 
the vital forms of the Anglo - 


If the founder of a 


Saxon 
sectarian $ spirit. 
new religion cannot succeed there, it 
is safe to assume that his evangel has 
no hope. The established church has 
but few supporters in this region, and 
its temples fall more and more in de- 
cay. It is the religion of the rich 
classes, who are perfectly contented 
with life as it is, and wish to be saved 
and most comfortable 


in the easiest 


way. Anglicanism, petrified in its 
aristocratic forms, makes no inconven- 
ient demands on the intellectual capa- 
cities of its adherents; troubles them 
with no dogmatic hair - splittings, ex- 
pects no myst al emotions, no unfash- 
ionable fanaticism and devotion. It 
is accommodating, indulgent, intensely 
respectable ; protestantic without pro- 
testation, and suffers its flock to enjoy 
their temporal blessings to the utmost. 
The dissenterdom, on the other hand, 
with its numerous sects and sub-sects 
(the Baptists alone are split into four 
sub-sects, each of which is as bitterly 
hostile to the others as they all are to 
the Catholic, the State, and every other 
church), is the religion of the poor 
people, who have been endowed by 
Providence with few earthly advanta- 
ges, and have therefore little cause to 
be satisfied either with themselves or 
the order of things in general. Relig- 
ion is to them an imperative want 

a vital condition. If not religious, 
they would be nothing at all, and their 
individuality would be merged in the 
mass of the pauper fro/efariat which 
hungers on the streets and _ perishes in 
the poor - houses and the prisons. Re- 
ligious excitement is with them not 
merely a necessity of life, but a luxury 


— almost the only luxury which their 
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limited them. They 


require this excitement to impart some 


means _ permit 
spice to their daily drudgery and toil, 
to sustain them in the never 
alternation of work 
want and work —to lift them, even for 


ceasing 


and want and 
a moment, out of 


which 


the slough of des 
pond in they 
which threatens to engulf them — to 


flounder, and 
enable them to forget in the contem 
plation of another, happier life, the 
surrounding 


misery of the present. 


heir existence is an unintermittent 
struggle against the poor-house and 
All they can hope for here 


below is to be able to keep themselves 


the jail. 


from the brink of the precipice which 
swallows so many of the poor and un 
that 
boundary line which separates abso 
lute from 
the breach of it. 

These people constitute the prepon 
population 


happy —to remain on narrow 


relative poverty, law from 


derating element of the 
which resides “ over the water.”’ They 
do not belong to the class of the bette: 
paid workingmen, who combine in the 
aristocratic trades unions, pay orators 
to be inspired for political and social 
progress in speeches and lectures, and 
afford to feel 


power in the state and in society. They 


who can themselves a 


do not belong to those petted and 


spoiled aristocrats of the laboring 
classes who would not live “ over th« 
They are the genuine prole- 


find 


water.” 
tarians, tied to the wheel, who 
mostly employment at the lowest rates 
in the 
yards, and other establishments situ 
Southern bank of the 


A large proportion of these 


manufactures, potteries, tan 
ated on the 
Thames. 

toilers are shoemakers everywhere 
and at all times the enfants terribles of 
find work in the 


numerous manufactories which supply 


sectarianism), who 
the foreign and home markets with 
boots and shoes of a cheap kind. 

In the main streets which lead south 
from the Thames bridges, live the petty 
shop - keepers, whose trade is regulated 
with an eye to the wants of the work- 
and 


’ 


ing population described above ; 
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from this class come chiefly the elders 
and trustees of the prominent sects 
which flourish in those districts. The 
real London scum, its roughs, shoul- 
der- hitters, and thieves, form cnly a 
very small percentage of the popula- 
tion ; though there are some streets, 
like Borough and Waterloo, which 
have a bad name with the police, as 
well as a few taverns and night -lodg- 
ing houses. The sharpers and pick- 
pockets, who find a bountiful harvest 
in the neighborhood of the great rail- 
way stations, belong to the other 
side of the bridges, being mostly the 
denizens of St. Giles, White Chapel, 
and other localities of evil repute, in 
the northern part of the metropolis. 
The social evil, also, which had at one 
time monopolized certain streets, has 
lately been driven back again across 
the bridges by the religious sentiment 
of the population, which stimulated 
its elders and municipal authorities to 
wage an unrelenting war against it; 
and Waterloo and Stamford streets are 
at this day as irreproachable as the 
best of London streets. In one word, 
as far as moral respectability is con- 
cerned, the people ‘over the water” 
may boldly challenge comparison with 
those in any other district of the gi- 
gantic city. The public school system, 
of course, is no more efficient there 
than elsewhere, and the advantages of 
Forster's new education act have hard- 
ly yet made any changes on either 
side of the river. The narrow streets 
are at all times of the day thronged 
with crowds of noisy children at play, 
who seem to be acclimatized, and to 
thrive in the dust and mud. Most 
parents of the poorer working classes 
send their young to no school at all, or 
at the most to the Sunday- school, 
where, even if not able to read, they 
nevertheless learn from the lips of pious 
dilettante in the Lord's vineyard Scrip- 
tural sentences and hymns, very much 
as a parrot acquires the human lan- 
guage without understanding it. Others 
send their little ones, if they have no 
more remunerative employment for 
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-them, to the sectarian schools attached 


to every thriving chapel, where they 
are again taught little more than a 
mechanical reading of the Bible, and 
the questions and answers of their par- 
ticular catechism. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find a soil more favorable 
for the development of sectarianism 
than this. 

In the open space before the histori- 
cally famous tavern of the “ Elephant 
and Castle,” the centre of transpontine 
life, where all the streets ‘which radiate 
from the bridges meet to start anew in 
all directions for the southern suburbs, 
we behold the peculiar character of 
this part of London concentrated into 
one tangible panorama. There stands, 
toward the west, the colossal ‘‘ Taber- 
nacle,”’ the spiritual centre and the 
grandest achievement of the English 
dissenterdom, which the cclebrated 
pulpit orator Spurgeon, Britain's Abra- 
ham a Santa Clara, had built for him 
by his devoted disciples, and which, 
though intended to accommodate eight 
thousand people, has rarely room to 
contain all the pious souls who flock 
thither from the most distant parts to 
be amused, if not instructed, by Spur- 
geon's peculiar eloquence. This rev- 
erend man, who may be accepted as 
the type of transpontine religiousness, 
and at whose astounding popularity 
the aristocratic bishops and exclusive 
theologians of the state church con- 
temptuously turn up the nose, is a re- 
markable personage, and a stubborn 
fact which no ridicule can remove out 
of their path. And so decidedly does 
he stand in the path of the high 
church divines and the privileged hier- 
archy that the colossal shadow of his 
successes entirely obscures their inher- 
ited nimbus. He achieved fame while 
handling the shears and the yard- 
stick of a salesman in a haberdasher’s 
shop. Without the least preparatory, 
scientific, or theological schooling, he 
landed at one bound with both feet 
from the counter on the pulpit. His 
success was tremendous, and altogether 
unprecedented in England; not so 
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much because he is a great orator, in 
the absolute sense of the term, a pro- 
found thinker, a mystic poet, an eru- 
dite theologian, a sharp reasoner, a 
genial enthusiast, or a speculator in 
the terrors of hell — none of which he 
is — but because he thoroughly compre- 
hends the spiritual wants of the trans- 
pontine population. He has learned 
nothing ; philosophical studies are for- 
eign to him; all he knows of theology 
has been acquired in an antididactic 
manner, while engaged in the practical 
exercise of his profession. This theo- 
logical knowledge is small, but suffices 
for his purposes. It may not extend 
beyond the average orthodoxy of the 
Protestant dissenterdom, and for this 
no special scientific training is neces- 
sary; on the contrary, such a training 
tends rather to interfere with a bold 
advocacy of the orthodox dogmas. 
The secret of his really wonderful suc- 
cesses is very simple. The man is no 
hypocrite; he believes what he says, 
and says only what he believes ; he is 
very much in earnest, even in his jokes, 
which play such an effective part in his 
sermons; his aim is thereby to enliven 
the earnestness of his religious efforts, 
and to render them attractive and 
amusing to the public which he seeks 
to influence. By introducing into the 
pulpit the occasionally broad, almost 
even indecent joke, calculated for the 
coarse nerves of a by no means fas- 
tidious public, he displayed an origin- 
ality whose effects on the peculiar 
class of his auditors he had carefully 
weighed beforehand. To the bulk of 
these religion is the only luxury which 
they are able tocommand. The church 
is to them an oasis in the dreary desert 
of their working-day misery. As the 
English Sunday laws allow the toiler 
no other recreation than the church or 
the tavern, it is easy to see that a per- 
fectly orthodox pulpit orator, who un- 
derstood the art of agreeably com- 
bining the church with the theatre, was 
certain to produce on this public an 
extraordinary impression, The Taber- 
nacle is the crowning monument of 
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Spurgeon's triumphs. With it are 
connected a seminary for Baptist stu- 
dents of divinity, as well as homes for 
the poor and orphans, for all of which 
funds freely come in whenever Spur- 
geon chooses to call for a tangible 
proof of neighborly love. Not only is 
divine service held at the Tabernacle, 
but it is also used for humorous and 
instructive lectures. In brief, it is to 
the Baptists ‘“‘over the water" both 
church and theatre. 

Close by the Tabernacle stands a 
palace, the *‘ Elephant Emporium” of 
Mr. Rabbit, who is at one and the 
same time the most influential elder of 
Spurgeon's church, and the proprietor 
of what is perhaps the most extensive 
shoe manufactory in the whole world. 
The shoemakers are essentially the 
flower of the transpontine sects. The 
unfinished Catholic Cathedral on the 
right, which Cardinal Wiseman, as 
Bishop of Westminster, began to build, 
attests that Romanism fails to satisfy 
the spiritual needs of this class of the 
population. On the other hand, the 
Mormon chapel, in an adjoining street, 
is completed ; and its neat exterior and 
pretentious air contrast favorably with 
the dingy look of the row in which it 
stands. The walled -up arch of the 
railway bridge, which has been pierced 
for doors and windows, is likewise a 
chapel, and belongs to a sect of recent 
origin, that shares in the belief of im- 
pending annihilation, but in such an 
entirely novel manner that none will 
feel uneasy in anticipating the dread 
catastrophe. It was founded by a cer- 
tain Mrs. Girling, who claims the dis- 
tinction of being possessed by no less 
than seven devils. Her dogma, as the 
trial of some profane scoffers of the 
prophetess in the police court disclosed, 
is not yet entirely matured; but the 
main aim of the worship seems to be 
to drive out the devil, or devils, by 
dancing. The disciples of this woman 
call themselves Bible Christians, but 
the public calls them Shakers, though 
they have nothing in common with 
the American Shakers of Mount Leba- 
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described by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon's pen. They inter- 
marry, and the kiss of brotherhood 
with which the worship opens does not 


non, so deliciously 


exclude sexual love. The prophetess 
then reads the Bible and explains it. 
The regenerated have nothing to fear 
from the effect of her expoundings ; 
but the possessed expect to be so ex- 
cited by them and the wrestling with 
their own devils, that they are forced 


into a fanatical dance. They dance 
with hands and feet until worn out 
with exhaustion. Not until then are 


their souls saved and they themselves 


enrolled among the elect. A London 


reporter, who recently attended one of 


their meetings, describes what he saw. 
The chapel, dark 
held about three hundred worshippers. 


a dismal, place, 
Shortly after the ceremony had begun, 
a noisy crowd of men and boys de- 
manded admittance, with loud shouts 
and a shower of stones; but they were 
promptly repulsed by the Bible Christ- 
ians with iron bars and sticks, which 
seemed to have been provided for such 
an emergency in advance. The ex- 
hortations of the prophetess then con- 
tinued ; but the Spirit of the Lord was 
this 
Only two young girls felt the devils 


not very effective on occasion, 
within, and exhausted themselves with 
convulsive contortions until they were 
perfectly worn out. But for the mus- 
cular arms of the brethren they must 
have dropped on the floor. Being 
caught just in the nick of time, the 
poor creatures were laid on a bench in 
front of the high priestess, who regard- 
ed them with a smile of triumph. As 
this sect has already achieved the dis- 
tinction of a certain degree of martyr- 
dom, and is derided and persecuted 
by some of the others, it is safe to pre- 
dict that its chances to thrive and in- 
crease on transpontine soil are highly 
favorable. 
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We cannotconclude this brief sketch 
of “ Over the Water "’ without the men 
tion of a singular case, reported in the 
London papers since the above was 
written, which involves precisely the 
same issue as that taken by Brigham 
Young, the Mormon prophet, on the 
supremacy of Divine revelation 
civil law. 
ent case is that which forms the funda 
mental doctrine of the sect known as 


over 


The revelation in the pres- 


the “* Peculiar People,’’ and is only an 
other form of fatality by which the 
cause of disease is not to be interfered 
with, but the 
other events, left in the hands of the 
Deity. 
accordance with his belief, managed 


issue of sickness, like 
An elder of this persuasion, in 


to evade the law of general vaccination 
for his family; and recently, the epi- 
demic reaching his neighborhood, his 
little daughter was attacked by the dis- 
virulent form. No 
medical aid called in, but the 
elders of the church met and prayed 
over the child, “ anointed it with oil 
in the name of the Lord,” and left it 
In eleven days the 
little sufferer succumbed: and then, 
when it was too late, the attention of 
the authorities was called to the case, 


ease in its most 


was 


to die or recover. 


an inquest was held, and the father 
committed on the charge of man 
slaughter. Of this 
assumed by the ‘ Peculiar People” to 


course action is 


be persecution ; and while the jury was 
considering its verdict the members of 
the sect in the court - room cheered the 
elder by singing hymns and assuring 
him that “the be with 
him.’ There is, however, little prob- 
ability that anything will interfere with 


Lord would 


the punishment of this religious fanatic; 
and in view of the extravagances of 
some representatives of these new rev- 
elations, such a check cannot be de 
plored. 


WW. P. Morras. 
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N Gilroy —when the sun lies hot 
| and yellow on the roofs of the 
frame - built houses and the wide mea- 
dows waving with grain or cropped 
short by herds of grazing cattle — the 
eye turns instinctively to the moun- 
tains, where the dreamy mid-day at- 
mosphere seems to gather coolness 
from the dark woods that crown its 
summit. 

“ Over that way lie the Hot Springs,” 
says one or the other, pointing out the 
direction to the stranger who comes 
for the first time to the Santa Clara 
Valley. 

If he wait till the early train of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad comes in 
from San Francisco, he will see any 
number of passengers alighting at the 
dépét, whose dress and _ belongings 
speak of a residence in a place some- 
what larger and wealthier than the 
pretty little town of Gilroy. After a 
comfortable dinner at either of the two 
hotels, carriages, stages and buggies 
are in readiness to convey those in 
search of either health or pleasure on 
to the Springs. 

It is too early in the season yet to 
feel much inconvenience from the dust ; 
and the drive through the precincts of 
what is called Old Gilroy is a charm- 
ing trip. The modest but cheerful 
houses are just within sight of each 
other, separated by orchards, grain- 
fields, vineyards; a grove of white 
oaks here and there, a single live oak, 
and clumps of willow and sycamore, 
make the landscape as pleasing as any 
in the country. Nearer the first rise 
of the mountain, the view of grain- 
fields, fenced in by the same dry board 
fence, would become monotonous were 
it not for the ever-fresh, ever-beautiful 
white oak that stands, sentinel - like, 
scattered through the golden fields, 
its lower branches sometimes hidden 
in the full - bearing garbs. 


3! 


First we hardly notice that the road 
ascends; but soon, as the foot- hills 


leave an open space, we can see a vast 
s, and then the 


plain lying beneath 1 
climb begins in good earnest. * Round 
and round” the hill it seems to go—a 
narrow road cut out of the long-resist- 
ing rock —the wounds which the pick 
and shovel have made overgrown by 
tender, pitying vines, that seek to hide 
the scars on the face of their fostering 
mother. Trees high above us shake 
their leafy heads, and the wild doves 
who have their nests in the green un- 
dergrowth, croon sadly over the invas- 
ion of their quiet mountain home. 
Vain complainings of tree and bird! 
When the eyes of man have once 
lighted on nature in her wild, fresh 
beauty, they are never withdrawn, and 
they spare not the bird on het nest, 
nor the tree in its pride. 

Here opens a mountain valley be 


fore us, and nestled in the shadow of 


sycamore and alder, a cosy, home-like 
cot. The peach and grape - vine clus 
ter by the door; and where a rude 
tumble-down fence encloses the fields, 
the Rose of Castile, the native child 
of California, creeps picturesquely over 
the crumbling rails, and fills the air 
with its own matchless fragrance. Bees 
are drawing honey from geranium 
and gillipink, and the humming-bird, 
darting through space like a flash one 
moment, hangs the next, with a quiv- 
ering, rapturous kiss, in the petals of 
the sweet - breathed honeysuckle. 
Then the road winds higher, and 
the hills and rocks above grow steeper, 
bearing aloft the laurel tree and man- 
zanite bush, the madrone tree and the 
poison ivy. There is not an inch of 
ground between the wheels of the 
stage and the steep declivity; and 
once in a while a nervous passenger 
of the male gender turns away with a 
shudder, while the female hides her 
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eyes in her veil or handkerchief, never 
heeding the sight of the bare, bald 
crags, and the pine -covered heights 
far above and in the dreamy distance. 

As we enter the heart of the cafon, 
the rocky, vine-clad walls on either 
side seem to réassure the nervous pas- 
senger and the half-fainting lady; and 
the grade being very easy for quite 
a while, there is no more lamentation 
heard tiil the horses dash full -speed 
through a laughing, glittering moun- 
tain stream, the head-waters of the 
Cayote, throwing its spray merrily in 
at the open window. Again and again 
the brook 
quick, flashing way through blackberry 


is crossed, as it makes its 


clumps and wild grape-vines, glancing 
up at sycamore and buck-eye tree as it 
hastens along. Suddenly the driver 
strikes one of the shining white rocks 
on which the water breaks into foam, 
and then a general commotion ensues 
in the stage, and before the passengers 
have settled back in their original 
places, a soft, sad music seems to float 
toward us on the air—the rustling of 
the gray-green pines that overhang the 
last rise in the road, and shade so ro- 
mantically the white cottages clinging 
to the mountain-side, and built on the 
plateau that is crowned by the hotel 
and gardens of the Gilroy Hot Springs. 

The stage halts, and after shaking 
hands with the dozen friends one is 
sure to find, and partaking of the din- 
ner, which is consumed with ravenous 
appetite after the drive of two or three 
hours, it is still early enough for a walk 
to the Springs before the balmy moon- 
lit night sets in. The 
walk, partly cut out, partly filled in on 
the steep mountain -side, is overhung 


terrace - like 


by hills rising again on hills; 
there, 


tiny cot- 


tages peering out, here, and 
everywhere, from out manzanite, laurel 
and pine trees. Beneath, the moun 
tain falls off into a deep, narrow val 
ley, clothed in luxuriant green, a tow- 
ering mountain rising on the other 
side. 

There are 


in the streams in the valley; 


thousands of silver trout 


there is 
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an abundance of game in the wild, 
rugged, but beautiful mountains back 
of and above the Springs. As in some 
cases, however, a horrid, vicious-look- 
ing lamprey-eel has been found on the 
rod, instead of a speckle-backed trout, 
so in other cases have brave hunters 
returned from the chase with blanched 
faces and reports of startling sights of 
huge bears and California lions, instead 
of the tamer game they had expected 
to bag, 

“But it is delightful 
that!" 
clamation of 
bright June morning make their way 
-drinking their fill of 


here for all 
is the almost involuntary ex- 
those who, on some 
slowly, slowly 
nature, sunshine, and mountain ait 
to the 
Springs. 

We hear this same remark 
from the midst of the group of ladies 


bubbling, hissing, seething 


just now 
who are making their way around the 


walk to 
the words come 


gentle curves of the terrace - 
the Springs ; 
from the lips of one who is to figure as 


and as 


the heroine of our short but veracious 
take a look at 
her, as she sweeps by, moving along 
with the rest, yet always a little apart 


story, we must closer 


from them. 
her hat by the strings, and the sun, 


She is carelessly swinging 


now and again, as they round some 
curve in the road, kisses the auburn of 
her curls into ripples of golden bronze. 
The nonchalance expressed in air and 
carriage was affected, it was said, and 
that she always knew what was going 
on around her, without ever asking any 
questions, 

Chat gentleman has been devour- 
ing you with his eyes this last half 
hour. I noticed him up at the house 
tting ready to start—and 
and fat, 
laughed as 


as we were ¢ 
here before us ;"’ 


Mrs. 
only such large - framed, large - hearted 


now he is 
motherly Bradshaw 
people can laugh. 

‘IT hope he finds me more palatable 
than the beefsteak we had this morn- 
ing—it was horribly tough.” 

“Are you speaking of the gentleman 
from Siskiyou?" asked the tall lady 
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with glasses, who was Miss Kingsley, 
and popularly supposed to be getting 
up a book on “ The Resources of Cali- 
fornia.” ‘ 

““No—of the beefsteak,”’ quickly 
replied she of the auburn curls. Mrs. 
Bradshaw nudged her very perceptibly, 
to which admonition she made answer 
sotto voce, ‘1 hate old maids and blue- 
stockings.” 

Miss Kingsley had drawn herself up 
to her stateliest height: “ I had meant 
to inquire whether Mrs. Bradshaw was 
alluding to the gentleman from Siski- 
you?" 

“Yes, dear; did n't you see liow he 
kept his eyes fixed on Mrs. Clayton, 
before he turned away when he saw us 
laughing ?”’ 

“T did not 
however, if I 
it, is that Mrs. Clayton, with all her 
talent for subjugating mankind, will 


observe. My opinion, 


may venture to express 


hardly succeed in bringing that gentle- 
man to her feet. This piece of rock, I 
think, could be inspired with the ten- 
der passion just as soon.” 

“OQ! did he refuse that valuable in- 
formation in regard to the resources of 
California ?’’ asked Mrs. Clayton, with 
mingled indignation and concern, 

Mrs. Bradshaw was bubbling over 
with laughter, while the rest of the 
ladies shared her mirth more or less 
openly, according to the degree of 
friendship entertained for Miss Kings- 
ley. 

When the party rounded the last 
bend near the Spring, a tall, spare man, 
conspicuous in a generous expanse of 
white shirt-bosom, and low, stiff-brim- 
med hat, hastily laid down the drink- 
ing-cup and moved out of sight, making 
the circuit of the bath-houses in his 
anxiety to avoid the advancing column 
of fair ones. Uncle George was on 
hand, as usual, smilingly filling glasses 
and dippers with the boiling waters, 
trying between whiles to answer the 
numerous propounded — 
mostly in regard to the retreating form 
disappearing among the manzanite on 
the hill -side. 


questions 
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“It's the gentleman from Siskiyou.” 
The words were addressed to Mrs. Clay- 
ton, who was blowing little puffs of 
wind into the glass in her hand, and 
seemed to have no interest in common 
with the eager, laughing crowd about. 
“He and his pardner are both here ; 
they own placer - mines on Yreka Flats, 
and came here because the gentleman's 
affected. 
never speak to no ladies, and 


liver is They ‘re a funny 
couple 
ain't sociable like, 
His pardnetr 
going up after him,”’ pointing to a low- 
built, square - 
black, bushy 
him like a woman, and no two brothers 


His 


pardner told me his own self that when 


only among them- 
selves. there he is now, 


shouldered man, with 


eyebrows “waits on 


could n't be more affectionate. 
they first came together, eighteen years 
ago, he got into a row at Placerville 

used to be Hangtown, then and 
they were firing into him thick and 
fast Mr. 


Brodie stepped in, picked him up and 


after he was down, when 


carried him to their cabin, and nussed 


him till he was well again. You see 
he limps a little yet; but then Mr. 
Brodie was the only doctor he had, 


and he says it’s a wonder to him he 


has any legs left at all, he was so rid- 
died with shot.” 

Sufficient water having been drank, 
the ladies wended their way back, scat- 
hotel 


generally spoken of as “the 


tering as they approached the 
building 
house ’’— which contained parlor, din- 
ing and assembly-rooms. Some sought 
their cottages, others climbed the hill- 
sides, while still others visited the little 
stream rushing along through the green 
depths that the stage -road overhung. 
Some had escorts, others went alone, 
or formed groups of three or four ; and 
all gave themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of that perfect freedom which 
makes the stay at these California 
watering - places a recreation and a 
holiday. 

As the heat of the sun became more 
oppressive, the stragglers returned ; 
and the closed window- blinds of the 
cottages spoke of an unusually warm 
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day for the season. This, however, 
did not forbid the ushering in of the 
next day with an extra heavy fog, 
which dripped from the eaves like 
rain, and made more penetrating the 
wind that came in surly gusts and 
rudely swept back the end of the 
shawl thrown Spanish -fashion over 
Mrs. Clayton’s shoulder. Her right 
hand grasped a bottle filled with 
water from the Springs ; and the left, 
hidden until now under the shawl, 
was bound up in a white cloth. The 
wind had carried her hat away, too; 
and after looking helplessly around, 
she deposited the bottle on the bench 
nearest her and gave chase to the 
runaway. But the hat was suddenly 
held up before her, and the bottle 
taken from the bench. It was the 
gentleman from Siskiyou, who stam- 
mered something she did not under- 
stand, and to replied 
sweetly and plaintively, ‘‘ Thank you, 
I am so helpless with 


which she 


ever so much. 
that hand. I sprained it some weeks 
ago, falling from a carriage, and did 
not know how bad it was till the doc- 
tors sent me here. I must have hurt 
it again yesterday ; and now I've got 
to go about like a cripple."’ The voice 
like a child's; and a half sob 
to rise in her throat 


was 
seemed as she 
spoke the last words, and a tell-tale 
moisture shone in her eyes. 

He had awkwardly set the bottle 
back on the bench; and when she 
prepared to move on, he bent over to 
seize the bottle and carry it for her. 
In his nervousness he did not heed 
that 
and only when their heads came in 
contact did he how near he 
had stood to her. 
spread his sallow face, while Mrs. Clay- 


she too was stooping forward ; 


realize 
A deep scarlet over- 


ton said, ‘* Oh, will you carry the bottle 
forme? Thanks. I wanted to bathe 
my hand, and was afraid to go more 
than once through the fog and wind.” 

They reached the cottage, where he 
deposited the bottle on the 
steps, and withdrew with a somewhat 
awkward but perfectly chivalrous bow. 


door- 
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After breakfast, when the ground was 
still too wet to walk out, Jenny, sitting 
in the low rocking-chair by the open 
door, was startled by footsteps crunch- 
ing under the window; and a moment 
later Mr. Brodie placed a bottle at her 
feet. 

“T thought it might be better for 
your wrist to have the water hot to 
bathe it in; that’s just from the 
spring, and I walked fast.’’ In spite 
of the unvarnished speech, there was 
something about the man that made it 
plain to her why people involuntarily 
spoke of him as “the gentleman,” 
when his partner was always spoken 
of merely as his partner. 

It was only common politeness that 
him to sit on the 
door -step while she immersed the 
soft, white hand; and the bottle of 
hot spring water was repeated till she 
dry enough to 


she should allow 


declared the ground 
walk down to the spring with him. 
Any number of necks were stretched 
from parlor doors and windows when 
the shy, bashful gentleman from Sis- 
kiyou was seen escorting Mrs. Clay- 
ton; but falling in with a train of 
ladies at the Springs, they all walked 
back together. Mr. 
ticed apparently by Jenny, and un- 
many of the 


Brodie, unho- 


comfortable among so 
“contrary sex,” quietly slipped away 
under the shadow of a clump of young 
trees, where he was joined directly by 
his partner, who had watched him un- 
easily all the morning. 

It was a warm, cloudless day, a 
few wecks later, and Mrs. Clayton had 
not joined the picnic party—because, 
Ben. Brodie to himself, with a 
flutter of his heart, 
he had felt too unwell in the morning 


said 
uns¢ yphisticated 


to go. Going down to the Springs 
alone, Jenny met his partner, and 


asked pleasantly whether Mr. Brodie 
had yet recovered from his attack of 
last night. 

“‘ Thank you, Miss, he’s better; but 
it's my opinion as how he'd get well 
much quicker if he left these Springs 
and went down to ‘Frisco for a spell.” 
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“But, Mr. Perkins, his liver is af- 
fected; and these waters are said to be 
very beneficial.” 

‘*Yes, Miss, it was his liver; but I 
think 


as how it's in the chist now; 


and " — doggedly aside — “‘ mebbee 
the heart, too: and he'll never be 


himself again while he's up here.” 
“Oh, you must not see things so 

black. 

now.” 
“ Yes -— 


smothered 


See, there comes Mr. Brodie 


like an oath 
the bearded 


* something 
was between 
lips, and the shaggy eye- brows were 
lowered portentously—“ so I see. Ben., 
did n't I tell yer to stay in the house, 
and I'd fetch yer the water?”’ 
Whenever Si. Perkins 
Jenny as “ Miss"’ — which was almost 


addressed 
invariably his custom — it made her 
think of a short conversation 
Mr. Brodie and herself, soon after their 
He had asked her, 
assumed indifference, but a 
tremor in his “And 
Mrs. Clayton?” 
upon which she had turned sharply 


between 


first acquaintance. 
with an 
nervous voice, 
you are a_ widow, 
and said, snappishly, ‘Would I be 
away up here all alone if I had a 
husband?” It flashed through her 
mind again, as she saw the partner's 
darkened brow and working lips when 
Mr. Brodie answered, “ It's all right, 
Si., I 
laughed a short, confused laugh that 


wanted to come;" and he 
stood for any number of unexpressed 
sentiments — particularly when Jenny 
was by. 

“Shall we walk up toward the gar- 
den ?"’ he asked of Jenny. 

“I think there is shade all the way 
up,”’ she replied, throwing an uneasy 
look on Si. Perkins’s scowling face. 
“You may light vour cigar, if you 
feel well smoke.” = Mr, 
Brodie turned to his partner to ask for 
a match, and 
him standing alone in the 
though he had no more existence for 
him. 

They halted many times on their 
way to the garden. It was in an op- 


enough to 


the next moment left 
sun, as 
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posite direction from the Springs ; but 
here as there the road had been partly 
cut out on the mountain - side — partly 
filled in—so that it formed a terrace 


forest - growth 


overhanging the dense g 


in the ravine below, while on the banks 
and mountain-tops above grew pines 
and 
and treacherous gloss of the poison- 
oak making the whole look like a 
carefully planted park. The “ gar- 
was a little mountain valley, 
name 
patch, where nothing was grown, but 


madrones, the manzanite shrub 


den” 


taking its from an_ enclosed 
where the neglected fields were kept 
fresh and green by the little rivulet 
flowing from the cold spring at the 
foot of an immense sycamore. Far- 
ther on were groups of young oaks, 
and under these were benches; but 
Jenny preferred sitting in the shade of 
the pines on the clean, sweet grass. 
The birds, never molested here, hov- 
ered fearlessly about them, singing and 
chirping, the blue and yellow butter- 
flies keeping time to the music. 

For quite a while Mr. Brodie had 
figure 
darting hither and thither, trying to 
take the 
her hat; her eyes sparkled, and she 
shouted whenever she had 
secured a prize, which, after a mo- 


been watching Jenny's lithe 


butterflies prisoners under 


merrily 


ment's triumph, she always set free 
again. 

“Come and sit down,” called Mr. 
Brodie to her, ‘or you will hurt your 
hand again, and all my three weeks’ 
doctoring will be thrown away.” 

“It hurts me 
ruefully, “for I struck it against that 


now,” said Jenny 
tree.” 

She held up the offending hand, 
and he inspected it narrowly, look- 
ing up 
though to read in them an answer 


suddenly into her eyes, as 


to something he had just thought. 
But it was hard to read anything 


there, though Jenny had the sweetest 
eyes in the world — laughing and sad 
by turns, and of warm liquid light. 
What their color was, it was hard to 
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determine. They had been called 
black, hazel, gray; never blue. Her 


smile was as unfathomable as_ her 


her life, her history, her 
from either brow or lip. 


eyes; 
character, 
Her hand 
alone —it was the right one —as it 
rested on the sward beside her, might 
have told to one better versed.in such 
reading than Ben. Brodie, how, like 
Theodore Storm's “‘ Elizabeth,” it had, 
“ through 
been resting on a sore, sick heart.” 


many a sleepless night, 
He raised the hand tenderly, not 
understanding its secret, and asked, 
stroking it as we do a child's, ‘* What 
was my partner saying to you as I 
came up a while ago ?’ 
“He wants you to go to San Fran- 


Would 


when 


cisco, away from here. you 


go and leave me here alone, 
you know how lonesome I should be 
without you ?’ 

She heard his low, nervous laugh, 
as he moved uneasily, and held the 
but when she looked up 
answer, it 


hand tighter ; 
into his face, expecting an 
came in his usual abrupt, or, as Jenny 
said, ** jerky - 

“No, of course I would n't go. I'll 


sty le. 


stay as long as you want me to. | 

I — like you — pretty well.” 
Jenny's paling cheek 

crimson, and she looked fairly aghast 


blazed up 


as she repeated mechanically, ‘ ‘ Like 
you pretty Thank Like 
me, indeed!"" She had drawn away 
her hand, like a pettish child, and she 
muttered, a wicked breaking 
over her face, ‘I don't believe the 
man cou/d love anyone if he 
But I'll find out;” she turned 
again to where he sat, disconsolate at 
the loss of her hand. 

Her quicker ear caught the crackling 
of dry twigs before he could speak 
again, and a shrill scream burst from 
He was on his feet in an in- 


well,’ you. 


smile 


tried. 
and 


her lips. 
stant, and flung his arms about the 
trembling form before his eye could 
follow the direction of hers. 

‘« The bear!" she stammered ; “ the 


grizzly — there, there !"’ and the story 
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of the huge grizzly having been seen 
in the mountains those last weeks 
flashed through his mind. 

“ Be still,” he said, as she glided from 
his arms to the ground; “he cannot 
hurt you till he has killed me.” He 
stooped to pick up a fallen branch, 
and as he did so his eyes came on 
a level with a large black calf, roll- 
the tall grass. 


He flung the stick from him with a 


ing over and over in 


disgusted “Pshaw!" and Jenny 
dropped her hands from her eyes 
when his laugh fell on her ear. She 
joined in the laugh, though hers 


sounded a little hysterical; and then 


insisted on returning immediately, 
and his promise to keep the tragi- 
comic z#zfermezso a profound secret. 

before Jenny would 


Mr. 


Brodie wandered about like one lost, 


Days passed 


venture out again; and poor 
dreading to visit the cottage, because 


of a sudden indescribable reserve of 


the fair tenant, yet held as by invisi- 
ble hands in the nearest neighborhood 
of the place. One day, sitting with 
blinds closed and a_ headache, ready 
all who should 
to tempt her out, Jenny missed the tall 
form passing shyly by the door half a 
The next 
morning she met Si. Perkins — by the 
accident, of course, on her 
part —coming from the spring with a 
bottle of water. 

“Ts Mr. 
quickly. 

“Yes, Miss; he was took bad night 
before last : but he's better,”’ he added, 


for an excuse to come 


dozen times per diem. 


merest 


sick ?”’ she asked 


Brodie 


anxious to prevent —he hardly knew 
what. 

“Very well; may tell Mr. 
Brodie that I am coming to see him 
and him this 
She spoke determinedly, almost sav- 


you 


read to afternoon.” 
agely, as though she anticipated find- 
ing Si. Perkins at the door with drawn 
sword, ready to dispute the entrance. 
She was shocked to find Mr. Brodie 
so pale and thin as he lay on the bed 
that afternoon ; and Si. Perkins, in a 
tone that seemed to accuse her of being 
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the cause, said, “I told you it was his 
chist, Miss; he 
up here in the mountains, and yit he 


S$ gctting 


powerful weak 


won't go down.” 


angel while he was too 


> 


sick to leave his room, sitting by him 


She was an 


for hours, reading to him in her soft 
child's voice, and speaking to him so 
gently and tenderly that he felt a bet- 
ter, and oh! so much happier a man 
when he first walked out beside het 
again. 

Then there came a day when Ben. 
Brodie stopped at the cottage of, his 
kind nurse, and with the air of a cul- 
him, 


prit asked Jenny to come with 


“away up into the mountains.” The 
light that flashed in her eyes a moment 
was quenched by something that look- 
ed strangely like a tear, as she turned 
to reach forherhat. It was early after- 
noon, and most people were still in 
their cottages, with blinds, and perhaps 
eyes too, closed. The two walked 
slowly, or climbed rather, resting often 
and looking back to where they could 
see the white cottages blinking through 
the trees. The wind blew only enough 


to rustle the pine branches, without 
stirring the sobs and wails that lie dor- 
mant in those trees. Jays and wood 
peckers went with them, and many a 


shining flower was broken by the way. 


At last Jenny stopped and looked 
around. 
“Don't let us go farther—who 


knows but what we may encounter an- 


other bear?" she said roguishly ; and 
he prepared a soft seat for her under 
the pines, by pulling handfuls of grass 
and heaping it up in one place. 

She smiled to herself as she watched 
him: his awkwardness had left him, 
and for the comfort of one whom he 
only “liked pretty well,” he was taking 
a great deal of she thought. 
When she was seated, and had made 


pains, 


him share the grass seat, the restraint 
suddenly returned, and he fell to strok- 
ing her hand again, and stammered 
something about her wrist being better. 
“Yes,” she affirmed, ‘‘and I mean 
to return to the city in a day or two.” 
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He blushed like a girl, “May I 
go with you?" he asked; and then 


ia 
evidently 


once into the midst « 
had 


winding up by 


jumped at 
‘declaration ’’—which 
been gotten by heart 
asking again, “and now may I go 
with you to San Francisco, Jenny ? and 
will you marry m« 

Her eyes had been fixed on the lone 
bare crag away off across the valley 
and the color in them had changed 
from light gray to deep black, and had 
faded again to a dull heavy gray. 

‘You may go to San Francisco, of 
course, though I shall not see you there. 
And ‘I like you pretty well,’ too; but 
you must not dare to dream that | 
could ever marry you,” 

A little linnet in the tree above them 
had hopped from a branch, and now 
sat on the lowest, almost facing them. 
When Je nny's voice, stone -cold and 
harsh, had ceased, he broke into a sur- 
prised little chirp, and then uttered 
quick, sharp notes of reproof or re- 
monstrance. Jenny understood either 


the language of the bird, or what 
the wild, startled eyes looking into hers 
said, for the hand that had lain in his 
was tightly clenched beside her, telling 
a tale she would not let her face re peat, 

When the lamp had been lighted in 
her cottage that night, she stood irres- 
by the window from where she 
Brodie - Perkins habita- 


On her way to the dining - room 


olute 
could see the 
uon. 
she had come unawares on Si. Perkins 
instructing a waite! to bring tea to thei 
and though she had asked no 


cottage ; ‘ 
question, her eyes had rested wistfully 


Now she 
paced the room, her face flushed, her 


on the partner's stern face. 


hands, clasped above her aching head, 
then dropped again, idle and nerveless 
by her side. 
“It is too 
“and it can 


at last: 
Then 


’ 


late,” she said, 
never, never be. 
why make myself wretched over it? 
and with a sudden revulsion of feeling 


looked 


ste adily over to the othe cottage. “ It 


she raised the curtain and 


is only the law of reprisals, after all, 


Ben. Brodie! To be sure yew did not 
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break my heart—but—that other man 

-and - Her voice 
had died to a whisper; 


you are all men.” 
and, drawing 
writing material toward her at the table, 
she was in the midst of her letter be- 
fore the vengeful light died out of her 
eyes. Once she laid her head on her 
arm.and sobbed bitterly ; but she fin- 
ished the letter, closed and directed it, 
and turned down the light so that she 
could not be seen going from the cot- 
tage. The night air was damp and 
chilly, and before descending the three 
wooden steps that led from the little 
stoop to the ground, her unsteady hand 
sought the dress- pocket to drop her 
letter in: and then she drew the shawl 
and hood close about her. 

She 
as she threw a last look back 


shuddered the next morning, 
into the 
room from which her trunk and bag- 


taken, 


about the 


gage had already been and 


she muttered something 
dreariness of an empty room and an 
empty heart. But when her 


ous dear friends came to the stage to 


numer- 


bid a last farewell, Jenny's face looked 
so radiant that many a one turned with 
secret envy from the woman to whom 
life must seem like 
holiday. Si. Perkins, with eye-brows 
drawn 


one continuous 


deep down, was attentively 


studvil a newspaper by the open 


ig 
window of the reading-room; and 
when Jenny threw a look back from the 
stage, she fancied that a trembling hand 
was working at the blinds of the two 
partners’ cottage; and the sallow, ghast- 
ly face, and wild, startled eyes of yes- 
terday, rose up reproachfully before her. 

The day dragged slowly on ; “ from 
heat to heat” the sun had kissed the 
with its warmth, 


tree - tops drowsy 


hushing to sleep the countless birds 


that make the mountain-side their 
home. With the cool of evening 


that shook the 
sleepers from repose, and sighed sadly, 
sadly through the pines. 

“Has the stage come in?” 


came the low breeze 


asked 
Ben. Brodie slowly, as he lay with 
closed eyes and feverish brow on his 
bed in the cottage. 
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* Nearly an hour ago,"’ answered Si. 
Perkins, in his growling voice. He 
had tried hard to maintain his usual 
key, but his eyes rested with deep con- 
cern on his friend's face as he spoke. 

“ And 


stage whom you knew ?” 


was there anyone in the 
** No one.” 

The sick man opened his eves, and 
His lips 


worked spasmodically for an instant ; 


closed them again wearily. 


then he asked resolutely, but in an 
not she 
Did 


almost inaudible tone, “‘ Did 
come back, Si. ? 
you sec all the passengers ?"’ 

“It’s no 
and she ‘Il never come back.” 

‘But, Si. "the 
hardly frame the 
‘have you been to her cottage? I! 
had not asked you to look, you know ; 
but will you go to her room now, and 


Are you sure ? 


use, Ben.; she's gone, 
quivering lips 


could words — 


see if she has not come back ?”’ 
Without a word Si. took his hat, 
his lips twitching almost as percept- 
ibly as Ben. Brodie’s. When he had 
reached the door the sick man said, 
“You are not you? 
Have patience with me; I 
better — so much better— 
then you will forgive me.”’ 
Si. turned held the 
hand a moment, muttering that he ‘d 
-a very hot place if his part- 
ner bade him, and then left the room. 
Though he knew the utter folly of 
such a proceeding, he went to the va- 


mad, Si., are 
shall be 
-soon, and 


and feverish 


go to 


cant cottage, and peered through the 
open blind into the vacant room. There 
was something so death - like and still 
about the place that he turned with 
heavy heart and eyes bent down to the 
three steps that led from the stoop to the 
ground. Something white shimmered 


up out of the crevice between the 
stoop and the first step, and he bent 
down, saying to himself, “If it’s only 
a scrap of paper, Ben. is 


enough to want it, and kiss it mebbee, 


spoony 


because it was hers.” 

The dampness of the past night 
had saturated the paper, and drying 
again in the sun, a portion of the let- 














ter—for such it proved to be —ad- 
hered to the board as Si. attempted to 
draw it out. The letter unfolded 
itself, and fluttered lightly before Si.'s 
face, who bestowed a blessing on the 
“cobweb” paper, and then doggedly 
sat down to read what was written on 
it. His shaggy eye - brows seemed to 
grow heavier as he read, and his face 
turned a livid brown and then red 
again. When he had finished he 
threw a hasty look over toward their 
cottage, and crushing the letter in 
fierce but silent wrath, he dropped 
the wad into his pocket and slowly 
retraced his steps. 

“She has n't come ?’ 

If Ben. had moved from his bed 
during Si.’s absence, the latter did not 
notice any derangement of furniture or 
bedclothes, and he now dropped heav- 
ily into a chair beside his friend's bed. 

“When you get well, old fellow, we 
must go.” 

“Where? To San Francisco?” 


“San Francisco be ——. No; to 
Siskiyou.” 
There was no response. The fever 


had gone down, and Ben. lay pale and 
still, like a corpse almost, except that 
his fingers seemed striving to touch 
something which evaded his grasp. 
The wind had grown stronger, and on 
itcame borne the notes of the gros- 
beak, who strays down fromthe moun- 
tain-tops in the evening, and makes 
those who hear him think of home, of 
absent friends, and of all we hold dear- 
est, and all who have gone from us 
farthest in this world. 

“ How mournfully the wind sings!” 
said Ben. softly. ‘ It seems like her 
voice calling to me. But I will never 
see her again —. She could not 
think of me as I did of her. I would 
lay down my life for her ; but she could 
only like mea little. She was too good 
for me.” 

* Ben., Ben.! I can’t bear to hear 
you talk so. Oh! that wicked, wicked 
woman !”’ 

“ Hush, Si.; she was an angel; and 
when I was sick she taught me to 
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pray.” The gaunt hand that had been 
raised as if to ward off the harsh words 
his partner would say, fell back on his 
breast, where he laid it across the other. 
“*QOur Father who art in Heaven’ 
rhe fingers stiffened, and the heavy 
lids sank over the weary eyes. 

‘ Ben., old pard, look at me! Speak 
tome!" He bent over the motionless 
form, and laid his hand caressingly on 
the wiry black hair. “ Don't you leave 
me alone in the world.” The tremb- 
ling hand glided down to his friend's 
breast and laid itself over the heart. 
But the heart stood still; and as he 
drew back his hand, it touched a cold, 
smooth object, that fell to the floor. 
He stooped, and lifted a small vial to 
the light, and as he did so a great 
scalding tear fell on the label, just 
where the word * Poison *’ was traced 


in large letters. 


When Si. Perkins returned to the 
Placer Mines, on Yreka Flats, he 
brought with him only two articles 
which he seemed to consider of value. 
They were always kept under lock and 
key. The one wasa small vial, with 
the word “Poison” on the label, 
blurred and blotted ; the other a letter, 
carefully smoothed out, after having 
been, to all appearances, cruelly crush- 
ed and crumpled. 

The letter ran thus: 

* Hor SPRINGS, June 28. 

“DEAR Jim: I am coming home, 
and may be in San Francisco even be- 
fore this reaches you, unless I should 
be seized with a notion to remain in 
San José, or visit the Warm Springs, 
or the Mission. My wrist is not strong 
yet; and to tell you the truth, only ‘ the 
persecutions of a man’ are driving me 
away from here. | can see you laugh, 
and hear you saying, ‘At your old 
tricks, Jenny.’ But, though I shall re- 
count the whole affair to you when we 
meet, I shall not allow you to laugh at 
the discomfiture of the gentleman from 
Siskiyou. He is so terribly in earnest ; 
and—oh! I remember but too well the 
blow you struck my heart when you first 
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told me that you could never belong to 
me; that I could never be your lawful 
wife. But I don't mean to grow sen- 


timental, You may please issue orders 


THE CINCINNATI 


“THE great Musical Festival which 

| was held at Cincinnati during 
the second week of May, was an event 
so successful, and at the same time so 
significant, that it deserves attention 
in a broader and more comprehensive 
sense than the mere critical review of 
each day's programmes, which has been 
presented in the daily journals in such 
graphic detail. The Cincinnati Festi- 
val marks a new departure in the his- 
tory of music in the West, and there- 
fore it is specially appropriate that the 
record of that departure should be 
preserved in permanent form. Before 
this Festival, no prominent musical 
event had occurred west of New York. 
For many years there has been a gen- 
erous and appreciative musical public 
in the Western especially in 
but the music was always 
The West originated 
-not even among its large 


cities - 
Chicago 
second - hand. 
nothing 
German population, which is so closely 
Whatever of a 
musical nature transpired here, had 
transpired before in New York or Bos- 
ton. Our market was supplied with 
goods stamped in those cities; and it 
is only truth to say that many of the 
goods were of a very inferior quality. 


devoted to music. 


Year after year, however, musical taste 
was growing in the West, and musical 
education began to develop into some- 
thing higher and broader than the sim- 
ple rudiments of the country singing- 
rural The 
critical spirit grew keener, as the pop- 


school and conventions. 


ular taste 


developed; and it was not long before 


improved and _ education 
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to Ah Sing and Chy Lun to ‘set my 
house in order,’ and look for me any 
time between this 
Fourth.’ 


and the ‘ glorious 


Jenny.’” 


Josephine ( lifford. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


the operatic zmfresarios and the con- 
that 
were growing discriminative, if not ac- 
tually 
attractions offered them; and then in 
place of the Boschettis and Guidis and 
Pollinis, who had once been deemed 


cert managers found audiences 


fastidious, with regard to the 


good enough, they were obliged to sub- 
stitute the and 
Luccas of the operatic stage. The 
change in instrumental music was a 


Parepas, Nilssons 


very abrupt one, and it is very clearly 
illustrated by the following facts: On 
the evening of November 26, 1869, 
Mr. Hans Balatka gave a symphony 
concert in Chicago, with the orchestra 
which had formerly done duty for the 
Philharmonic Society, and which had 
always been considered a remarkable 
organization. In the programme of 
that evening was Schumann's exquisite 
little fancy, the “‘ Traumerei.” On the 
next day Theodore Thomas arrived in 
the city with his orchestra. He was to 
concert in the same hall that 
evening. During the day he went to 
the hall to make his arrangements. 
In looking about he discovered the 


give a 


scores of some of the music which had 
been played the evening before, and 
among them the music of the “‘ Traume- 
rei,” with “rombone and horn parts / 
That evening the Thomas orchestra 
played the ‘“ Traumerei’’ with the 
string quartette alone; and who that 
was there can ever forget the impres- 
sion which it made by the wonderful 
shading and still more wonderful Jzan- 
éssimo and decrescendo of those strings ? 
Mr. Balatka’s orchestra gave no more 








concerts after that. It was a new rev- 
elation. 
new world of music. 

The Cincinnati 


plished a similarly important work in 


People were translated into a 
Festival has accom- 


music. 
may really be accomplished with masses 


It has shown the people what 


of instruments and voices in the hands 
“of one truly great." This had been 
attempted before at the two Boston Jubi- 
lees, in 1868 and 1872. 


were worthy of the best music, 


The occasions 
for the 
one celebrated the peace in the United 
States which closed the War of the Re- 
bellion ; the other, peace in the whole 
world. Neither cf these Jubilees, how- 
ever, accomplished anything for music, 
although eminent musical talent was 
In the 
first place, the prevailing motive was 


enlisted in the service of each. 
show and noise. Mr. Gilmore has not 
yet shown by anything he has accom- 
plished that he can rise above the level 
of a good bandmaster and leader of 
street music. He is a sensationalist 
by nature, and has the genuine Mile- 
sian love of pageantry. He can com- 
bine anvils, but not instruments. He 
comprehends the adjuncts of artillery 
and church-bells, and their capabilities 
of producing noise and tickling the 


popular ear; but in the legitimate ef- 


fects of music, and the combination of 


voices and instruments with reference 
to the production of the best music, 
and the control of large musical masses, 
Mr. Gilmore has made two conspicu- 
The first Jubilee reached 
a certain degree of success, in the 


ous failures. 


treatment of chorals, under the com- 
petent leadership of Mr. Zerrahn ; but 


beyond this and the solo singing of 


Madame Parepa Rosa, it recalls noth- 
ing of any importance. The Jubilee 
business should have closed in 1868 ; 
but Mr. Gilmore rashly ventured upon 
another, and disregarding the warnings 
of the first, organized a second, with 
wonderful executive ability it is true, 
but without the slightest musical con- 
sideration. He increased the orches- 
tra from 1,000 to 1,500, and the chorus 


from 10,000 to 20,000. He ransacked 
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the musical world, and collected the 
most heterogeneous odds and ends, 
without reference to any definite re- 
sult, and mixed them together in an 
olla podrida of the most astonishing 
What 


was 


description, was the result? 


The 


The chorus was so unwieldy that it 


orchestra badly balanced. 
proved an utter failure, and every in- 
volved number had to be omitted from 
the programmes. Of the five military 
bands in attendance, two, the Irish and 
the American, were utterly beneath 
contempt; the English and German 
were good, and the French a success. 
Strauss was only the empty show of a 
moment. Strauss without his orches- 
tra, was the play of Hamlet without 
Hamlet. 


of this musical harlequin ; 


People laughed at the antics 
but save for 
affording a moment's amusement, he 
might as well have remained in Vienna, 
Abt, 
whose songs are in every household, 
did nothing more than to injure his 
reputation by a public exhibition of his 


on his * Beautiful Blue Danube.” 


feebleness as a conductor, and by the 
composition of some songs, while in 
Boston, unworthy of ‘him. Madame 
Arabella Goddard, the brilliant Jzanist, 
wasted her talentin the great Coliseum, 
and was a deplorable failure, from no 
fault of her own. Bendel, the Berlin 
and Webhli, followed in her 
Madame Peschka-Leutner, 
the soloist of the Leipzic Gewandhaus 


pianist, 
footsteps. 
concerts, delighted every one ; and the 
four cornet players of Friedrich Wil- 
Sifting 
the material, therefore, of the second 


helm disappointed every one, 


Jubilee, we have left a military band 
and a soprano, to be set down as suc- 
cesses; and these would have been 
greater successes had they been heard 
under more favorable circumstances. 
The second Jubilee did nothing for 
music, and it left its projectors a cool 
hundred thousand dollars out of pocket. 
If the two Jubilees combined have had 
any influence at all, it has been a bad 
one, so far as music is concerned. 
The Cincinnati Festival, on the other 


hand, has accomplished a great and 











/ 


permanent work, whose influences 
upon music and musical culture in the 
West will into the future. 


This is due to four causes. 


reach far 


1. Only the best music was selected 
for performance. The four prominent 
works were Handel's “ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” which’ was given entire; sev- 
eral arias and recitatives, with choruses, 
from Gluck's “ Orpheus,’ which has 


always been considered his master 


piece ; Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
with its three instrumental movements 
and its gigantic choral setting of Schil- 
ler's “‘Ode to Joy a Mendels- 
sohn's picturesque and gorgeously col- 
ored cantata, ‘* The Walpurgis Nacht.” 
In addition to these Jieces de resistance, 


and 


all the best composers were represented 
in the programmes ; and as a matter of 
reference it is well to preserve them in 
convenient form. Here is the record; 
and where in the whole history of mu 
sic can it be excelled ? 
Handel. —** Dettingen Te 
“Sound an Alarm,” “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes,” from Judas 
Maccabieus ; ‘Welcome Mighty King,” 
from Saul; and the Hallelujah Chorus. 
Beethoven.—Ninth Symphony; Fifth 
Symphony ; Allegretto of the Eighth 
- Overture to “* Coriolanus ;" 
No. . and the ‘Ah 


Deum :" 
and 


Symphony 

Leonore Overture, ! 

Perfido.” 
Mozart. 


Sogno;" Ave 


Concert Aria, No. 3, ‘* Mis- 
“To 
our Immortal Leader,’ from Idomeneo; 
with cho- 


ero! O, Verum ; 
and the “ O Isis and Osiris,” 
rus, from the Magic Flute. 

Hadyn “The Heavens are Tell- 
ing;"’ “ With Verdure Clad,” “ Roll- 
ing in Foaming Billows,”’ and “ In Na- 
tive Worth,” from the Creation: and 
“Ve Gay and Painted Fair,” from the 
seasons. 

Mendelsschn.— Scherzo and March 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream; 
*“O Lord Have Mercy,” from St. Paul; 
and the Walpurgis Nacht. 

Schumann, Second 
romantic 


lraumerei : 
Symphony in C; and the 
Gipsey Life. 

Wagner.—‘* March and Chorus,” 
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from Tannhauser; Eine Faust Over- 
ture: Kaiser March: and the Vor- 
spiel die Meistersazenger von Niirnberg. 
Bach.—Suite No. 3, in D (Overture, 
Air and Gavotte). 
Gluck.—Scenes from Orpheus. 
Schubert_—*" Andante and Scherzo," 
from the Symphony in C; and the 
XXIII Psalm, for women’s voices. 
Lisst.— The Symphonic Poem, 
** Tasso.” 
In addition to the above composers, 
Weber, Auber, Randegger, 
Mehul, Meverbeer, Nicolai, 
and Parry, furnished the lighter num- 


Strauss, 
Rossini, 
bers in the matinees. In all these 
grand programmes, there was not a 
number which anyone would consent 
to have omitted ; not a number which 
was not welcomed with enthusiastic 
applause. 

2. Having the best music on his 
programmes, the next important con- 
dition was that it should be well per- 
formed : and to this feature Mr. Thomas 
earnest attention. 


gave constant and 


In his original negotiations he stipu- 


lated with the Executive Committee 
of the Festival that he should have 
absolute control of the music. This 


having been yielded, he at once mus- 
tered his forces and commenced work. 
No time was wasted on sensations. He 
had no appeals to make to the publi 

no popular enthusiasm to manufacture. 
He had no bells, trumpets, anvils, ar- 
tillery, flags, 
martial displays, or pageantry of any 


coliseums, processions, 
description, with which to work upon 
The press was not even 
him. He 


the people. 
solicited to aid visited no 
foreign potentates, issued no flaming 
fact, 


He simply went 


announcements; in made no 
promises of any sort. 
to work. The local pride and sympa- 
thy of Cincinnati furnished him with 
magnificent material for a chorus ; and 
he sent the best drill-master in the 
United States, Otto of New 
York, to organize and get it in readi- 


Singer, 
ness. For three months, almost day 
and night, that chorus studied and la- 
bored with Mr. Singer with the utmost 
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zeal and enthusiasm. Many of the 
first ladies of Cincinnati, the daughters 
of old and wealthy families, were in the 
ranks, and submitted to the exacting 
discipline without a murmur; and the 
result was the best chorus, in nearly 
every respect, which has ever been or- 
ganized in the United States, not even 
excepting the far-famed Handel and 
Hadyn Society of In fresh- 
ness and refinement of quality, it has 
never been equalled. In precision of 
attack, promptness of time, and truth 
of perception, its sopranos and altos 
Had it had the experi- 
ence of the Boston Society it would 


Boston. 


were faultless. 


have surpassed it in every respect ; but 
in making a comparison, it must be re- 
membered that the Boston Society is 
over a quarter of a century old; the 
Cincinnati Chorus three 
months old. For his orchestral forces 
Mr. Thomas already had the nucleus, 
in his own incomparable organization. 
With this he fifty 
players, carefully culled’ from Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, and New York. The 
material worked as it had never 


was but 


associated more 


new 
worked before. One who has only seen 
Mr. Thomas conducting his own or- 
chestra, in his easy, graceful, unimpas- 
sioned manner, can have little idea of 
his severity in of the 
thoroughness of his work. There never 


rehearsals, or 


was a truer or more conscientious mu- 
sician ; and the same truth and consci- 
entiousness which he himself possesses, 
This 


truth he carried into every detail. Said 


he demanded of everyone else. 


he to the committee, on the opening 
day of the Festival: ‘When I com- 
mence the ‘Te Deum,’ you will close 
the doors and admit no one until the 
The committee 
remonstrated they 
afraid of its effect upon the public. 
Mr. Thomas replied firmly: ‘It must 
be done. When you play Offenbach 
or Yankee Doodle, you can keep your 
doors open. When | play Handel's 
‘Te Deum,’ they must be shut. 


first part is finished.”’ 


some, as were 


Those 


who appreciate music will be here 


on time. It makes little difference to 
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those who come late how much they 
lose.” 

When the orchestra commenced the 
prelude to the Orpheus music, there 
Mr. 


Thomas at once stopped the orchestra, 


was a rustle in the audience. 
although it had played several bars, 
patiently waited until the house was 
still, and then recommenced. A curi- 
ous instance of his determination was 
shown in the rehearsals of the Ninth 
per- 
formance of had set his 
heart. Some of his outside players had 
manifested inexcusable carelessness in 


Symphony, upon an excellent 


which he 


coming in promptly on the beat. He 
had remonstrated with them in vain, 
and finally, out of patience, threw off his 
coat and thundered out that the next 
time a man came in out of time he 
would come down into the orchestra and 
“thrash” him. The certainty that he 
would do so had its effect, and from that 
time the precision of the orchestra was 
admirable. Noman everlabored more 


faithfully with an orchestra ; and its su- 


perb playing was his best reward. 
With the soloists, also, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Miss Cary, and Messrs. Ru- 


dolphsen, Whitney, and Varley, al- 
though they are the best artists in the 
country, he was equally severe, and de 


No time 


sensation, 


manded frequent rehearsals. 


was devoted to show o1 
Every moment was given to hard work, 
with what result the Festival has al- 
ready shown. 

3. The programmes of this Festival, 
at the first 


nounced heavy, and 


glance, would be pro- 
altogether too 
classical in character to suit a general 
audience ; at once, therefore, the ques- 
tion arises, how was it that the severest 


like the Ninth 


created such a whirlwind of applause ! 


music, Symphony, 
Before the Festival, any man who had 
said that 
people would spring to their feet, and 


in audience of six thousand 


by cheering, bravas, waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, testify their delight 
at the performance of this symphony, 
would have been deemed much morc 
And yet 


enthusiastic than sensible. 
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such was the case. The reason lies 
in the fact that the music was perform- 
ed as it should be. Classical music 
has failed hitherto to make a decided 
impression because it has been butch- 
ered and bungled.by incompetent mu- 
sicians. The masters of music wrote 
for the best voices and the best play- 
ers. If their ideas are not properly 
interpreted, they fail to have any mean- 
ing or logical connection ; consequently 
they are unintelligible, and their ex- 
pression becomes tedious to the aver- 
The Ninth Symphony, for 


progression of 


age hearer. 
instance, is a mighty 
ideas. The instrumental 
are not only complete in themselves, 
but they are connected together with 
and 


movements 


mathematical exactness, express 
the highest and musical 
thought. It is apparent to almost any 
one, however, that if the Symphony 
had closed with the adag7o movement, 
exquisite as it is, the story would have 
been incomplete. There is a 
thing beyond which Beethoven was 
The great orchestra, 


grandest 


some- 


striving to reach. 
in the three movements, has failed to 
reach it. Then the double basses and 
‘cellos make the attempt in the prelude 
to the choral. They come the nearest 
to the human voice, and their resources 
are exhausted in the delivery of tre- 
mendous recitatives. But even they 
cannot sufficiently interpret the theme 
of the great tone- poem. There comes 
a moment of awful suspense, and the 


expression is found. The voices take 


the motives, and in mighty bursts of 


harmonious joy and vocal 
sing the love of God and man, the 
divinity of the Great Father and the 
divinity of the brotherhood of man, 
form the burden of Schiller's 


Rightly interpreted, the mean- 


ecstasy, 


which 
Ode. 

ing of this symphony is clear, and its 
awful and sublimity cannot 
fail to impress even an unmusical per- 
Wrongly interpreted, it becomes 


a chaos of sounds, in which here and 


mayjesty 
son. 
there an idea may be gathered, but the 


logical sequence is lost, and the sym- 
phony has no story to tell. 
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4. Wehaveseen thus far that only the 
best music was performed at this Festi- 
val; that it was prepared only by the 
most faithful and severe study; and 
that it made a profound impression, 
because it was performed as it should 
be. These three features were made 
possible because Theodore Thomas 
was the conductor. To him belongs 
the honor of the Festival. 
no man to-day in the United States so 


There is 


true to the cause of music as he. He 
has labored for many years without 
pecuniary reward, and yet without a 
word of complaint. He has been 
faithful faithless. 
He has been courageous, hopeful, pa- 
tient. He knew that the time would 
come, sooner or later, when the peo- 


where others were 


ple would grow tired of shams and sen- 
sations, and accept music for music's 
sake. He has never been faint-hearted, 
even when the sky seemed darkest. 
With the 
combativeness than Wagner, he has 
bided his time, knowing that the truth 
must prevail. The fruition of his hopes 
is at hand. The New Yorx and Cin- 
cinnati Festivals dealt the first serious 
blow at musical charlatanism and 
humbug. Neither the people of New 
York nor Cincinnati will hereafter tol- 
bad 


same persistence, but less 


erate music, bad orchestras, or 


bad singers. In two cities, at least, he 
has made shams impossible hereafter. 

This work has yet to be done in 
Chicago. We can hardly hope to fur- 
nish such a chorus as that of Cincin- 
nati, but we may secure the nucleus of 
one. We have yet to overcome the 
petty jealousies, conceits and _ bicker- 
ings which belong to a low stage of 
music before it can be accomplished. 
All of our amateur singers, and play- 
ers as well, have got to come down 
to the same level, and find that, after 
all, they know little about music, be- 
fore they can accomplish any great 
success in music. We have some mu- 
sicians in Chicago who can do this; 
enough, we believe, to make the begin- 
Upon these devolves the work, 
It rests with 


ning. 
and it will be hard work, 
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Chicago to say whether she willhavea considerations of self, and devote 
Festival like that of Cincinnati. If we themselves to the best and truest work 


have men here whoare willing to guar- for music—then such a festival is possi- 
antee the expenses of such a Festival, ble next spring. Mr. Thomas is ready, 
without reference to advertising them- — if Chicago will but hold out the induce- 
selves and making money out of it— ment. Is Chicago ready? 

if we have singers who will sink all George P. Upton, 


RUFUS RAWLIN’S RIDE. 


. he Goshen Holler, whar’ hemlocks grow, 
Whar’ the ripplin’ rills with a rush an’ flow 
Are over the rude rocks fallin’ ; 
Whar’ fox an’ bear an’ catamount hide 
In their holes an’ caves in the mountain side, 
A circuit preacher once used to ride, 


An’ his name was Rufus Rawlin. 


He was set in his ways, an’, what was strange, 

If you argued with him he would n't change; 
You could n’t git nothin’ thru him. 

Solemn an’ slow in style was he; 

Slender an’ slim as a tamarack tree, 

An’ allus ready to disagree 


With everybody that knew him. 


One night he saddled his sorrel mare 
An’ started over to Kipton, whar’ 

He ’d promised to du some preachin’. 
Away he cantered over the hill, 
Past the school - house at Capen’s Mill; 
The moon was down, an’ the evenin’ still, 


Save the sound o’ a night - hawk screechin’, 


At last he cum to a dark ravine, 
A feelin’ kind o’ queer, an’ a mean 
Sensation stealin’ o’er him. 
Old Sorrel began to travel slow, 
Then gin a snort an’ refused to go; 
The Parson clucked, an’ he hollered “ Whoa!” 


An’ wondered what was afore him. 


rhen all o’ a sudden he seemed to hear 
A gurgling groan so very quee! 


Phat it scattered his senses, nearly ; 


‘Go’ome! Go’ome! ”’—it seemed to say; 
* Go’ ome!” was echoed from over the way; 
* Go’ ‘*? in the distance died away, 


An’ he wished he was home, sincerely. 
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An’ then afore his terrified sight 

A light gleamed forth in the starless night, 
That seemed to beat all creation. 

Then thru the bushes a figger stole, 

With eyes o’ fire, an’ lips o’ coal, 

That tingled the Parson’s righteous soul, 


An’ filled him with consternation. 


He lost his sermon, an’ dropped his book ; 
His hair riz up, an’ his saddle shook 

Like a saw - mill under motion. 
Never a single word he said, 
But suddenly turnin’ old Sorrel’s head, 
Away an’ out o’ the-woods he sped, 


An’ put for the land o’ Goshen, 


Into the streets o’ Goshen town 
The terrified Parson cum ridin’ down, 
In a fearful sort o’ a flutter; 
Swift as a strong September gale, 
With his cloak a-streamin’ like Sorrel’s taal, 
With his eyes wide open, an’ features pale 


An’ whiter than winter butter. 


He told the neighbors that he had seen 
\ fiend o’ fire in Huff’s Ravine, 

That had driven him back to Goshen. 
Ile told of its deep an’ dreadful groans, 
Of its doleful cries an’ dismal moans, 
Of its flamin’ eyes an’ rattlin’ bones ; 


(n’ it got up a great commotion. 


\n’, stranger, it is many a day 
Since Rufus Rawlin was laid away 
In the grave - yard over yonder ; 
I was a boy in those glad hours, 
As full o’ fun as April with showers : 
"T was me, an’ a son of Jacob Powers, 


That got up all that wonder. 


We took a punkin o’ common size, 

An’ cuttin’ some holes for the mouth an’ eyes, 
We gin it the right expression ; 

Then hollered it out till its shell was thin, 

An’ puttin’ a tallow dip within, 

It looked as ugly an’ mean as sin 


*T would a scared a hull procession, 


The night was dark as ever was seen, 
An’ nothin’ was heard in Huff’s Ravine 
But the sound o’ the water flowin’ ; 
Che Parson came, in a quiet way, 
\-smokin’ his old brown pipe o’ clay, 
\-thinkin’ 0’ what he was goin’ to say 


When he got to whar’ he was goin’, 
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An’ the fiend he saw, an’ the rattlin’ bones, 


Were a punkin’, a gourd, an’ some gravel stones, 


That give him all o° that glory. 


Yet never agin up that mountain side, 


In the night, would Rufus Rawlin ride; 


An’ many a time I’ve laughed till I cried, 


To hear him tell the story. 
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ee OW fortunate,” remarked a 

| | friend, as we sat in the pres- 
ence of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, intently listening to a 
profound argument by a distinguished 
lawyer of Massachusetts, “ that all the 
people who visit the Capitol are not 
attracted to this chamber!" 

My friend, though his language did 
indicate it, was not in thankful mood. 
He had been disturbed, while endeav- 
oring to follow the Speaker, by the im- 
portunate questioning of a number of 
persons behind him, and the tone and 
emphasis of the remark addressed to 
me left them in no doubt of his mean- 
ing. ‘This exhibition of nervous irrita- 
bility reminded me of many similar 
scenes in the same chamber, and the 
nature of the questions that annoyed 
my friend strengthened a belief I had 
long entertained that a large number 
of strangers who visit Washington have 
but vague the constitution, 
powers, and customs of the Supreme 
Court. 

The first section of the third article 
of the Constitution declares, that ‘* The 


ideas of 


‘Judicial power of the United States 
*‘ shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 


“and in such inferior Courts as Con- 


‘gress may from time to time ordain 
“and establish.” 

The creation of such Courts was con- 
sequently among the first and most 
important duties of the first Congress ; 
and in the month of September, 1789, 


> 


ad 


Hall 


S. SUPREME COURT. 


the Judiciary bill, the product of its 
labors, was enacted and approved. 
It provided that the Supreme Court 


should consist of a Chief Justice and 


five Associate Justices, four of whom 
should constitute a quorum; and that 
the Associate Justices should have pre- 
cedence according to the date of their 
commissions; or if the commissions of 


two or more should bear date on the 
same day, then according to the re- 
spective ages of those so commissioned. 
It divided the United States into thir- 
teen Districts, 
called 


one Judge for each District. 


and created a Court 
a District Court, consisting of 
Three 
Circuits were also established, called 
the Middle, 


Circuits—each one including several 
of the Districts, and the Court 


Eastern, and Southern 
to con- 
sist of two Justices of the Supreme 
Court and the District Judge of the 
District, j 
constitute a 


whom should 
The office of 
Marshal was created for each District, 


proper two of 


quorum, 


and each Court was empowered to 
Clerk. 
after his approval of the Judiciary bill, 
President Washington nominated to 
the Senate the first Justices of the 
Court. John Jay, of New York, was 
named Chief Justice; and John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, William Cush- 
Benjamin H. 


appoint its own Immediately 


ing, of Massachusetts, 
Harrison, of Maryland, James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, and John Blair, of 


Virginia, were nominated as Associate 
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Justices. The name of Edmund Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, was also sent to the 
Senate as Attorney-General. These 
nominations were all confirmed. The 
salaries of the Justices were soon fixed 
by law; that of the Chief Justice at 
$4,000, and that of each of the Asso- 


ciates at $3,500; and the first term of 


the Court was held in the City of New 
York, in the month of February, 1790. 
In the year 1793 it commenced its sit- 
tings in Philadelphia, and there all its 
terms were held until the year 18o1, 
when the Court followed the general 
Government to the City of Washing- 
ton, where in the year 1802 it 
permanently located. The Judicial 
power, when first created, extended 
its protecting shield over but thirteen 
States. It now spreads it over thirty- 
seven. In lieu of thirteen District 
Courts there are now between forty 
and fifty — one at least for each State, 
and more than one in several of the 
larger States. In place of the three 
original Circuits there are nine, among 
which the several Justices are allotted 


was 


to duty. 

It is beyond the purpose of this 
article, however, to give a history of the 
ramifications of the Judicial power of 
the United States, except so far as it is 
connected with that of the Supreme 
Court. In the early days of the Gov- 
ernment, several of the Justices fretted 
under the Circuit duty imposed by the 
Judiciary act, and Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall is said to have been of the opinion 
that it was an unconstitutional require- 
ment, and to have suggested to his 
associates the propriety of declining to 
sit on Circuits. The other 
concurred with him: but as the Court 


Justices 


had long acquiesced in the duty im- 
posed, it was considered wise to con- 
And so, from the 
organization of the Court until the 
present day, with the exception of one 


tinue to perform it. 


year at the close of the administration 
of the elder Adams, when the law re- 
quiring such duty was repealed, to be 
soon reénacted, the Judges have con- 
tinued to perform Circuit duty. In 
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consequence of the large increase of 
cases growing out of the late Rebellion, 
involving new, complicated, and mo- 
mentous questions, Congress was in- 
duced to pass a measure of relief; and 
in the year 1869 nine Circuit Judge- 
ships were created, and as many Judges 
appointed, who in their spheres have 
the same powers as Justices Of the 
Supreme Court sitting in Circuit. The 
Justices were not, however, excused 
from this service, but their duties were 
so relaxed that each one is now com- 
pelled to attend but one term of the 
Circuit in each District in each period 
of two years, 

The Judicial power conferred by the 
Constitution substan- 
tially the same up to the present day. 
To this statement there is one remark- 


has remained 


By a clause of the 
article it 


able exception. 
second section of the third 
was provided that the Judicial power 
should extend to ‘“ Controversies be- 
“tween a State and citizens of another 
* State.” 


arose 


As early as the year 1793 a 
this clause. Chis- 
holm, a South Carolina, 
brought action against the State of 
The State, claiming to be 


case under 


citizen of 


Georgia, 
sovereign and independent, did not 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and filed a protest against its exercise ; 
and refusing to appear for any other 
purpose, judgment was entered against 
it by default. 
unanimous judgment, and the discus- 


It was not, however, a 


sion of the principles involved, as pro- 
mulgated in the opinions of the Judges, 
attracted the attention and aroused the 
feelings of the advocates of State rights. 
The result the first concession to the 
South amendment to the 
Constitution, proposed in 1794, 
ratified by the States before 1796. It 
is as follows: ‘ The Judicial power of 
“the United States shall not be con- 
“strued to extend to any suit in law or 
“equity against one of the United 
“States, by citizens of another State, 


was an 
and 


‘or by citizens or subjects of any for- 
“eign State.” 
To-day, therefore, no State can be 
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made defendant before the Court ex- 
cept at the suit of another State. The 


power of a State to sue a citizen of 


another State was left unimpaired, and 
has been exercised from the time the 
State of Georgia filed its bill against 


Brailsford, down to the presentation of 


the petition of the State of Kentucky 
against George T. Boutwell, Secretary 
of the Treasury. The former case, it 
is believed, is the only one in which a 
jury was ever empanelled or an issue 
of fact tried in the Court, 

It is eighty-three years since the 
first bench of the Court was appointed. 
During that time but six Chief Jus- 
tices have presided over its delibera- 
tions; forty-three Justices, including 
the six Chief Justices, have been mem- 
bers of the Court; thirty - four Attorney- 
Generals have represented the interests 
of the Government before them. Of 
the latter, two were subsequently made 
Judges — the late Chief Justice Taney, 
and Justice Clifford, who is still on the 
bench. That the honor of a position 
in this august tribunal should ever have 
been declined, will strike the profes- 
sional office - seeker of the present day 
with surprise; and yet John Jay did 


not accept the second appointment of 
Chief Justice; and William Cushing, of 


Massachusetts, declined a like appoint- 
ment, preferring to remain in his posi- 
tion of Associate Justice. 
State, the pressure of personal affairs, 
age and its infirmities, have led to the 
resignation of several members of the 
Court. Jay resigned to become Gov- 
ernor of New York. Duval, Moore, 
and Grier submitted gracefully to the 
necessity imposed by advancing years; 
and Curtis, the distinguished lawyer 
of Massachusetts, resigned to reéntet 
upon the practice of his profession. 
Not many months since, the press of 


the country teemed with censure of 


those Senators who opposed the con- 
firmation of Judge Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, to the Associate Justiceship for 
which the President had nominated 
him. However inconsiderate this ac- 
tion may have been, it was not new in 
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the history of our country. John Rut- 
ledge, though he sat as Presiding Jus- 
tice for two terms, was rejected by the 
Senate because it disapproved his op- 
position to the negotiated by 
Jay; and Chief Justice Taney was never 
confirmed as Associate Justice, though 


treaty 


nominated by President Jackson. Nor 
was he installed as Chief Justice with- 
out a long and violent contest, in 
which his friends were compelled to 
mect an opposition supporte d by the 
of Clay and the 


ponderous arguments of Webster. Only 


eloquent invective 


one who has accepted position in the 
Court has failed to enter upon its du- 
ties. The lamented Stanton, distin- 
guished as a lawyer, but preéminent as 
our great War Minister, died a few days 
after his One of the 
earliest of the Associate Justices, Sam- 


confirmation, 


ucl Chase, of Maryland, was impeach- 
ed. He was a man of uncompromis- 
ing will, of harsh temper, and withal a 
bitter partisan. Unable to control his 
conduct on the bench 
that 


based upon his action at Circuit were 


passions, his 


became so intolerable charges 
at last presented in the House of Rep- 


resentatives, on several of which he 
narrowly escaped conviction before the 
Senate. 


tim ot violent passions, but his probity 


He was the unfortunate vic 


was never called in question. 

As now constituted, the Court con 
sists of a Chief Justice and eight As 
sociate Justices, with a Clerk, Marshal, 
The 


Attorney-General, though more proper- 


and Reporter of its decisions. 
ly belonging to the Executive branch 
of the Government, being a member 
of the never 
theless an officer of the Court. Until 
the year 1870, when the office of Soli 


President's Council, is 


citor - General was created, he was 
charged with the sole care of the in- 
terests of the Government before it. 
That responsibility is now divided, and 
the Solicitor-General gives especial at- 
tention to proceedings in Court, while 
the Attorney-General is commonly oc- 
cupied upon questions of State, and in 


giving advice to the President and the 
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heads of the several Departments. 
The salaries of the Judges have been 
twice increased. The Chief Justice 
now receives $8,500, and each of the 
Associates $8,000. The Clerk of the 
Court does not get a salary, but seems 
perfectly content with the generous fees 
paid in, and which in the annual ag- 
gregate are said to equal if not exceed 
the salaries of two of the Justices. 
This is not the only instance — com- 
pensation being the standpoint— in 
which Congress has given preference 
to brawn over brain. 

Previous to the erection of the splen- 
did wings, which, next to the grand 
dome, are the chief attraction of the 
Capitol, the Court Room was located on 
the ground floor, and reached by a 
dark passage leading from the centre 
of the building. This room is now the 
Law Library of Congress, sometimes 
called the Library of the Supreme Court. 
Its librarian is, however, appointed by 
Congress, and not by the Court. Its 
long rows of solid volumes, arranged 
for the greatest convenience of the 
profession, while they attest the care 
of the librarian, present no attraction 
to the public. The only object of in- 
terest to the sight - seeking visitor is 
the librarian’s desk. Of mahogany, 
grown dark with age, not claborately 
carved, it would not generally be no- 
ticed ; and yet few pass it with indif- 
ference when informed that it is the 
desk behind which Van Buren and 
several other Vice - Presidents sat out 
their terms. But to the lawyer of the 
olden time, how suggestive of reminis- 
cences is the room! What memories 
of the dignity, patience, and decision 
of Marshall must arise! What pleas- 
ing visions of his learned associates, 
Story, Thompson and McLean, and 
the many others who sat with him, 
must be presented! How the deep 
tones of Webster must seem to fill 
the alcoves; the eloquence of Clay 
to thrill the intently listening audi- 
tors; the close reasoning of Martin 
convince the judgment; and the bril- 
liancy and erudition of Wirt, Berrian, 
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Butler and Crittenden gratify and de- 
light the ear! 

The sessions of the Court are now 
held in the room immediately over the 
Library, a room not surpassed in in 
teresting associations by any in the 
Capitol ; for it is the Old Senate Cham 
ber. In form a semi-circle, its entrance 
is on the convex side, and the eye of the 
visitor is first attracted by the Judicial 
bench, immediately in front. Above 
the bench is a gallery, not now used, 
unless as a receptacle for musty files ; 
but the gallery, nevertheless, from 
which thousands have listened to the 
most exciting political debates that 
have occurred in the history of om 
country. Mest of the space in front of 
the Judges’ bench is reserved for mem 
bers of the profession ; but on either 
side of the room, outside of the bar, 
are seats for the public. From the 
walls, the busts of four of the Chief ’ 
Justices look down upon their success- 
or and his associates. The small and 
compact head of Jay; the intellectual 
face of Rutledge ; the compact head of 
Marshall; the stern and homely fea- 
tures of Ellsworth, are there represent- 
ed. But one looks in vain for the beau- 
tiful and expressive face of Taney. 
The appropriation asked for its pro- 
curement was defeated by the action of 
a distinguished Senator, his opposition 
being based upon language used by the 
Chief Justice in the opinion of the 
Court, in the much mooted “ Dred 
Scott Case.’ The sessions of the Court 
commence on the first Monday of De- 
cember. At eleven o'clock in the fore- i 
noon of each day, the Court enters 
the chamber, preceded by its Mar- 
shal, who, as he steps over the thresh- 
old proclaims: ‘The Chief Jus- 
tice and the Associate Justices of the 
United States.” Arrayed in robes of 
silk, not unlike the clerical gown, 
which is the only insignia of office, the 
Judges, following the Chief Justice, as- 
cend the bench and seat themselves 
alternately upon his right and left, in 
the order of their commissions. The 
Crier having opened Court, with those 
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words, as quaint as they are ancient, * O- 
yes; O-yes;" and terminating, ‘* God 
Save the United States and this Hon- 
orable Court!” the Chief Justice calls 
the case set for hearing, and the argu- 
ment commences. As it continues, let 
us survey the Court, as it appeared be- 
fore death had robbed it of its head. 
The central figure is of course the 
Chief Justice, Salmon P. Chase His 
attenuated features show how he has 
wrestled with disease ; but his massive 
brow and fine physique still bring to 
mind the handsome picture so familiar 
to the holder of “ greenbacks.” Ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln, in the 
year 1804, he has always presided with 
the greatest dignity ; and by his respect- 
ful attention to counsel, and quick ap- 
prehension of their points, has proved 
himself a worthy that 
“best of listeners,’’ the illustrious Mar- 
shall. 

Turning to the right, the eye rests 
the compact 
He was the first ap- 


successor of 


upon form of Justice 
Swayne, of Ohio. 
pointee of President Lincoln, who, in 
1862, nominated him tg succeed that 
eminent John McLean, then 


jurist, | 
lately deceased. On the left of the 


Chief Justice sits Justice Clifford, of 


Maine. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, in the year 1858, and 
is the second in commission on the 
bench, as his seat on the immediate 
left of the Chief Justice indicates; a 
large and portly man, scrupulously at- 
tentive to dress, an immaculate white 
cravat setting off and relieving his 
black silk robe; and if he has the as- 
pect of a priest, he is dignified and 
gentle enough to adorn the bench. 
Turning to the right again, the pon- 
derous form of Justice Davis meets the 
eye. The life-long friend of Lincoln, 
more instrumental than any other per- 
son in procuring his nomination to the 
Presidency, he was designated by him 
1862, for the 
After the 
was made adminis- 


in December, position 


which he holds. 
the President he 
trator upon the estate, and though bur- 


dened with the care of a large landed 
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property of his own, he at once accepted 
the charge. When appointed Judge, 
he was unknown to the members of 
the legal profession in the East; and 
the complaint was frequently heard 
that the designation was prompted by 
the heart and not by the head of the 
President. The wisdom of the Presi- 
dent's choice has, however, been most 
clearly manifested, by the vigorous and 
able opinions which Judge Davis, dur- 
ing ten years, has pronounced upon 
some of the most novel, complicated, 
and interesting questions that have 
been presented to the Court. 

To the left is Justice Miller, of Iowa, 
the next Judge designated by President 
Lincoln. He commissioned in 
the summer of 1862, and was the first 
Justice selected from the western banks 
His well - poised 


was 


of the Mississippi. 
head rests upon a stout and sinewy 
frame, and in every lineament strength 
and decision of character are deeply 
impressed. 

Next on the left sits Justice Field, 
of California. The last Justice ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln, he as- 
sumed the robes of office in the spring 
of 1863. A that learned 
and notorious lawyer, David Dudley 
Field, and of Cyrus W. Field, of ocean 
telegraphic fame, he possesses a mind 


brother of 


as logical as the former and is as per- 
severing and indefatigable a worker as 
the latter. 

On the right of the Court sits Justice 
He was ap 
pointed by President Grant in the year 


Strong, of Pennsylvania. 


1870. The opinion of the majority of the 
Court, reversing its former judgment, 
and sustaining the constitutionality of 
the Legal Tender Act, was pronounced 
by him ; but in his short service he has 
not been otherwise conspicuous on the 
bench. 

Next to him is Justice Bradley, of 
New Jersey, also appointed by Presi- 
dent Grant, in 1870. 
slight man, with a keen eye and intel- 
lectual 
and incisive, and though in avoirdu- 


He is a short, 
His opinions are sharp 


face. 


pois the lightest man upon the bench, his 
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brain placed in the balance would 
cause that of many of the “ heavy 
weights " to kick the beam. 

On the extreme left sits Justice Hunt, 
of New York, appointed early in 1873, 
in place of Justice Nelson, resigned. 

But an hour is allowed to each coun- 
sel, except when cases of unusual mo- 
ment are presented to the Court. On 
such occasions it is usual to relax the 
rule. this 
eminent lawyers of the country may be 


Before tribunal the most 
heard ; and yet it is a constant source 
of wonder that so many who are prom- 
inent in the profession and in national 
affairs are not members of the Court. 
Judge Story had argued but one case 
before it prior to his appointment to 
the bench ; and many lawyers who at 
home are considered the peers of any 
in the land, are not on the rolls of the 
Court. 

Listening to the arguments of coun- 
sel occupies but a small portion of the 
Not than fou 
hours a day are ordinarily given to 


Judges’ time. more 
this purpose ; but the amplification of 
minutes, preparation of opinions, and 
controversies of the consultation room, 
* hic labor, hoc opus est.” 

At the commencement of each ses- 
sion, and on the first day of January, 
the Court pays its respects to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. On the 
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latter occasion its members are pre- 
sented to the Chief Magistrate prior to 
Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives. The Judges may 
be presumed to be indifférent to this 
recognition of their superior dignity ; 
but the their 
quite tenacious of the privileges con- 
ferred thereby, and claim that it en- 
titles them to receive the first call 
from the wives and families of Sena- 
tors —a claim by no means admitted 
by the latter. A question of such mo- 
ment, it will readily be conceived, has 
greatly agitated the social fabric in 
Washington. The argument for the 
preéminence of Senators, as put by 
one of them, was thus 
“What! Call on the 
Don't we make the 


ladies of families are 


the wife of 
tersely stated : 
Judges first! 
Judges ?’ 

The location of the Court in Wash- 
the rapid improvement of the 
attrac- 


ington ; 


city since the war; its social 
tions, unsurpassed in the winter season 
any other city of the 


induced 


by those of 
Union, have several of the 
Justices to make the city their place of 
Others take houses during 

and the of the 
Judges constitute a great acquisition to 
the culture and refinement of society 
in the National Capital. 

Clarence Weld. 


residence. 


the season, families 
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afraid | 
alone, sir. 


AM 


room 


can't give you a 
| Most of our 
rooms are engaged beforehand, often 
a month in advance, and there is only 
one vacancy, on the third floor.” 
“Well, well, a waif and stray has 
no choice, I suppose,” I answered 
with a shrug and a sigh together, re- 
signed to my destiny, as a man who 
has “roughed it” pretty much in all 


countries should be. I shouldered 


my sachel and prepared to follow the 
porter up interminable flights of stairs. 

It was my first night in old England 
after an absence of twenty years. I 
had left my home in the over-crowded 
metropolis in which I was born, de- 
serting it, as many of my countrymen 
have done before me, to follow the 
steady stream of emigration that flows 
more copiously each day towards the 
New World. ‘ Hope deferred maketh 
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the heart sick.”’ 
and hung around offices for that chance 
that never came, before I could make 
up my mind to venture my fortunes on 
foreign shores. My hesitation to leave 
my native land was like the reluctance 


Long had I waited 


of an easy home-loving body, who 
hates to leave the warm glow of the 
fireside and go out in the cold. This 
procrastination is, I think, more famil- 
iar to Englishmen than to other na- 
tionalities. We are prone at all times 
rather to ‘ bear the ills we have than 
fly to others that we know not of.”’ 
But the step was taken at last, and | 


tore myself with a painful wrench 
from country, home, and friends. | 
went forth a dark-haired, dashing 


young fellow, with a purse well-nigh 
light as air, and a spirit buoyant as a 
sunbeam. | with a 
head, stored with pungent experiences, 
and a large fortune. But a plunge 
into that great living sea, the world, 
is but a melancholy immersion, after 
all; and I felt it something hard to step 
upon my native soil once more with 
hand to back a 
weary wanderer. A man's best friend 
is, without doubt, himself; but we tire 


returned gray 


none at welcome 


soon of ourselves, and long for affec- 
tion and interest, even if it is but a 
semblance of such, from our fellows. 
The old home was broken up 
mother, brothers and sisters were dead, 


- father, 


or scattered far away from the place 
I revisited in the hopes of finding 
some trace of my kindred. Solitary 
as Robinson Crusoe on his island, I 
was now isolated among swarming 
thousands of my own people. The 
conviction that he is dear to no one 
but himself, is the bitterest mouthful a 
man can the first time 
in my life I regretted I had not brought 


made a judicious 


swallow. For 


back a wife with me ; 
selection from certain fair spinsters on 
the other side, who would have cheer- 
fully vowed to love, honor and obey 
the owner of half a million. With 
such reflections floating through my 

An American 
habitation for 


brain, I entered No. 20. 
hotel had 


been my 
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many years; but I longed for a home 
-for a home with some heart in it 
nowhere found so frequently as in 
England, the country of comfort and 
And this 


was the home I had crossed thousands 


peaceful family firesides. 


of miles 
washed walls; a long, white, rigid look- 


to gain: four clean, white- 
ing bed down the middle of the floor 


chairs; a drab 


four cane-bottomed : 
carpet, with an undescribable pattern ; 
a high window, unrelieved by curtains, 


yawning down on me; 


; a puny grate, 
holding a few shivering cinders, with 
no sweet wifely presence seated nigh to 
greet tenderly the wanderer returned, 
I stamped up and down the room; | 
began to troll out a lively stave, in de- 
fiance of my own depression ; but the 
porter interrupted even that harmless 
amusement, 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but t’ other gent 
1s asleep, | think; and as he is a bit 
sick 

I interrupted, in ill-humor 
Am I to be quar- 


great 
“ Confound you! 
tered with a sick man, in addition to 
all the other discomforts of your miser- 
able house ?”’ 

“‘T'm sorry, sir; but then we are so 
full, and the gentleman is very still, 
only groans a bit now and then — sort 
of troubled in his mind.” The fellow 
ran this off very glibly, and wisely dis- 
appeared to escape the vials of wrath 
I had prepared to open on his devoted 
head. | long 
travel ; but the dread of sickness and 
suffering that is often the weakness of 
a strong, healthy fellow like myself, 
hindered me from taking my share of 
that stiff, uninviting couch. | 
the solace of a cigar, but the fragrant 


was weary after my 


tried 
weed tasted flavorless to-night; the 
moan of the sea outside crept into my 
recalled the had 
spent in this town, a careless school- 
boy, with Maxwell, 
and Merriman for 


ears, and days I 


Burton, Palmer 


cronies ; 


; long scat- 
itself 
were they now. 


Maxwell, the keen, quiet fifth form 


tered from the old school-house 
but an ivy-grown ruin 
the highest 


boy, who carried away 
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honors with the blushing diffidence of 
a girl, was one of England's noblest 
orators and statesmen in due time; 
Burton, who loved to dream away 
hours in the sweet clover-grass, with 
his hat over his eyes, cast the garment 
of his sloth when he went forth into 
the world to advocate the cause of the 
oppressed with a pen of fire ; Palmer, 
the good, the gentle, whom all imposed 
upon and loved the most among us, 
gloriously perished in the effort to save 
an enemy — the boy who endured the 
cruelest flogging that the head-master 


ever gave, to save a weaker ‘school- 
mate from merited punishment — died 


a hero, when hardly yet a man. Last, 
but not least in my love, I thought of 
Merriman, the leader of every frolic, 
the instigator of every pleasure; the 
boy who was never known to study, 
and yet always knew his task, winning 

fluke at 
From the others 


laurels by a_ brilliant best. 
Ah! where was he? 
I had heard now and then: besides, 
fame had trumpeted their doings from 
a distance. After one letter, vivacious, 
brilliant, full of hope, Merry wrote no 
more. Though I took more pains to 
trace him than the rest, I could come to 
no conclusion about his silence, except 
that he tired, in his eagle upward 
flight, of humbler friends and remem- 
brances. 

At this stage of my reflections a 
confused, struggling cry from that 
silent bed startled me horribly; and 
yet I was seized with a certain curios- 
ity to examine my room - mate. Poor 
fellow! Perhaps he was sick, and far 
from home, friendless as myself. ‘ A 
fellow - feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” Slipping off my heavy shoes, 
I approached softly and drew aside 
the curtains. Face downward on the 
pillow lay a human form, the wreck 
of a once splendid and powerful organ- 
ization, his large limbs wasted to the 
shrunken aspect of a giant skele- 
ton. The long, livid hand that hung 
listlessly over the side of the bed was 
frail as a woman's, bony as that of a 


corpse. Misery of mind and poverty 
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of circumstances is often betrayed by 
the attitude a man's body will as- 
sume, This poor wretch, from the 
utter hopelessness of his 
might have been on the brink of a 
suicide’s deadly purpose. To deaden 
mental or physical suffering, he had 
taken to a false antidote for human 
pains. The convulsive tremors that 
passed him continuously, like 
a strong wind through a mighty tree, 
betrayed the disquiet agonies of the 
i put my hand gently 
on his shoulder, and he emitted an 
angry snarl, like some wounded dog, 
burying his head further in the pil- 
I persevered in my attempt to 
rouse him, and he rose suddenly, like 
from his lair, and 
grapple with me, while his eyes fast- 


position, 


over 


opium - eater. 


lows. 


a uger strove to 


ened fiercely on mine. Our faces were 
close together; his betrayed naught 
but a half-stupid rage. Into mine 
slowly, slowly grew a fearful recogni- 
A vision of a sunny summer's 
a crowded hall ; a fresh, boyish, 
enthusiastic face rising from the ros- 
trum to smile with bright confidence 
on his listening, applauding friends 
and tender relatives, rose to mind like 
a sad picture taken after death. With 
a rush of tears to my eyes, a rush of 
pain to my heart, I called out his 
name, and held him back. 

“Oh, Merry! do we meet like this 
again? Merry, my poor old boy!” 

Thus I met once more, sick, stricken, 
degraded, the friend of other days, 
with whom I parted years ago on the 


tion. 
day ; 


threshold of a glorious future. 


How had it come to pass? Ah, well, 
he shall tell his own strange story. It 
was some time before the influence of 
the poisonous drug he took habitually 
to drown reflection now wore away ; but 
his first words were the prelude to the 
most horrible and extraordinary narra- 
tive I have ever heard. 

“You have only just come in time, 
old Tortoise,”’ he with a faint, 
bitter smile, using the familiar nick- 
* Your 


said 


names of the old school - days. 
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headlong friend, the Hare, is out- 
stripped and nearly run to earth ; yet, 
yet though I believe a few more months 
will settle my account below, I dread 
to die; when the last moment 
comes, I shall wrestle for the last breath 
of life —as I did, I did.’ 

“Keep still a more,” I 
said, putting my arm around him in 
theold school - boy fashion. 


and 





moment 


The tears 
brimmed up in his hollow eyes at the 
action. 

“Oh, oh!” drearily. 
“You will take faithful 
hand off me presently fast enough. 
Do you know that, to this world, I 
am a dead man already ? that I have 


he groaned 


your strong, 


passed my resurrection ?" 

Was he mad, partly deranged by 
some great distress, as I had already 
surmised ? 

“*What do you 
And with a quick movement he tore the 
linen from his throat, and taking my 


make of this?” 


hand in his passed it softly to and fro 
about it. I recoiled. The sight and 
touch of that broad purple ring filled 
me with a sad suspicion. The lamp I 
had raised, in order to observe more 
closely, nearly fell from my hand. 
“God forgive your desperate life, 
Merry!” I cried out impulsively. 
“Yes; and He alone has the right 
to claim it back again. What right 
has man to send man into eternity un- 
prepared ?"’ he answered, in a_ wild, 
low voice, clutching at the ghastly 
mark upon his throat. 
alone shall know; 
round Aere, and | died 
pearance to the world of living men 


“ Ferris, you 
the very rope was 
died in ap- 


having warm affections 
O God, how | 
have suffered ! 


ten years ago! 
How I 


But do you remember 


have sinned! 


our old argument about the power for 


evil one mind can exercise on an- 


other's destiny ? This accursed agency 
for ill has been my ruin. I was given 
my fate — given to death.” 

He held up 
that 


shaking hand, burning with the fever 


I was going to speak. 


his hand imploringly wasted, 


in his veins! 
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“Stop; say no more Ferris. I will 
tell you, even should you loathe me 
more than I do myself. But turn up 
the light higher ; higher. Hark! Don't 
you feel something stealing about the 
room with us?” 
He peered in 
frenzied 


corner with 
he would 


every 
eagerness, before 
be convinced; he huddled up to me 
like a puny, scared child, before telling 
the secret I have solemnly kept till 
now. 

“T, Bart. Merriman, prepared to en- 
ter life under 
pic es that ever fell to the lot of man; 
while you, dear old Tortoise, and a 


the most favorable aus- 


score of boys steadier and truer, started 
from the old school - house cheerfully, 
prepared to plod away for years before 
the golden sunshine of success shone 
upon you. 

«* Bart. will be sure to make his mark 
in the world,’ 
God- shield the innocent and upright 
In all 
the lusty pride of life and hope I stood 


declared my friends. 


from such a notoriety as mine! 


among my school-mates, bidding them 
adieu with hardly a regret. Old friend, 
our hands were joined fervently in 
farewell, when the unexpected sum- 
mons came to me from the German 
professor, that queer, caustic Herr Kell- 
er, whom I detested cordially. He 
returned the feeling, as you know; and 
our bitter feud lasted up to the day of 
You 
mutual aversion, but never could fath- 


my departure. remember our 
om, so you said, the secret of the min 
gled dread and dislike which I felt 
towards that man. Alas! I understand 
it now. 


Bart. Merriman, and to no one else.’ 


wish to say God-speed to 
Such was the message which | obeyed 
with little relish, anticipating a lecture, 
or some of those hot, acrid specc hes, 
which sank into my proud spirit like 
poison. No adder had a deadlier sting 
than 

“]T found my old antagonist in his 


ferr Keller's tongue. 


den, as usual, up to the eyes in his grim 


chemical studies, looking like some 


malignant gnome, surrounded by his 
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retorts ‘and crucibles, the smoke of 
some recently exploded discovery sick- 
ening the air about him. To my as- 
tonishment, his object in calling me to 
his sanctum was amiable ; no less than 
to present a parting gift to the pupil 
who had plagued him most in the 
school. 

““* You have call me ze bad names; 
spoiled often my great discoveries ; held 
me and my country up to scorn and 
abuse all you could, mein herr,’ he 
said in his imperfect English, while 
his eyes gleamed like fiery stars under 
his shaggy brows at my approach; 
‘and turn the oder cheek. I 
wish you the wish, and I gifs you the 
gift at parting.” 

“*Thanks. I want nothing I can- 
not get for myself, or my friends have 
not already given me,’ I 


see, | 


answered, 
arrogant as ever, careless if I provoked 
him up to the last minute. 

“« That is not so,’ he returned calm- 
ly, though I saw his sharp, white teeth 
shine as they shut together under his 
‘ Not two such gifts 
are in the world as mine ; so precious 
Behold!’ There- 
upon he produced a small inlaid box of 


gray moustache. 
and so wonderful. 


ebony and silver, which opened with a 
little key attached to his watch chain. 
Slowly he drew forth a miniature pistol, 
exquisitely carved, and finished with 
silver. It the 
antique but perfect piece of workman- 
had all a 
boy's enthusiasm for warlike weapons, 
doubled by the knowledge that my ulti- 
mate vocation was the army ; and could 


ivory and was most 


ship I had ever seen. I 


not repress a cry of admiration as | 
caught it from his hand, to more close- 
ly examine it. 
liarity I remarked—a minute silver 


button near the muzzle, different from 


There was one pecu- 


other weapons of the same descrip- 
tion. 
finger on the mysterious button, when 


I was about to idly press my 


the consciousness which comes to nerv- 
that 
gards them covertly, came over me.I 


ous organizations some one re- 


raised my head quickly, and the pistol 


fell to the ground. The eyes of my 
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companion had the greedy glance of a 
vulture that has found its prey and 
rejoices in its coming destruction. 

‘Herr Keller took up his rejected 
present with care, and patiently wiped 
the least speck of dust off the handle 
before he spoke again, in a tone of 
religious fervor : 

“«Thank the good God for your 
escape, mein herr! Had your finger 
pressed that pretty the bullet 
would have sped its way to a hopeful, 


stud 
gay heart. ow, will you dare accept 
the wish, and the useful gift ?’ 

‘* Suddenly the German master closed 
my hand over the pistol with his —a 
grasp fierce and painful, as it seemed 
unconscious. 

“The grim grip, the grim glance, 
made me quail even while I scorned 
the weakness. The knowledge that 
my life, with all its fresh, glowing am- 
bitions, might have been quenched in 
one unguarded moment, might well 
blanch my cheek. 

«| will not have your gifts!’ I cried 
out hastily. ‘ They are as evil-minded 
as yourself towards me.’ 

“He smiled blandly. 

“«*So be it; though few would refuse 
the gift of great curiosity and price. 
It took one life, 1 admit, the life of its 
owner's enemy; but has such a fact 
Well, well : 


even brave 


terrors for a brave heart ? 
I will keep my little toy; 
soldier boys must have their fears.’ 

“The taunt aroused all my native 
audacity. 

“*Tam wot afraid, and I will take 
your gift, with all its risk,’ I burst out 
passionately. 

“**So be it; only think of me if ever 
the bullet flies. It is all 1 ask; and 
now I wish my wish.’ 

“He uttered a few words under his 
breath, with a strange pallor creeping 
over his leaden skin, and then gave me 
a curious smile. 

“«The gift is thine, young high - 
heart. ‘Take care, take care it does 
not bring thee to the gallows!’ 

“*T laughed recklessly. 


“*You hate me. You are a good 
























hater, herr; but I ‘ll not bear malice ; 
not I; and I'll take care of my life, 
for your sake.’ 

“I might have heeded more the 
doubtful friendliness of these parting 
words of the Professor, perhaps, but 


for the loud and repeated calling of 


that hurried 
mentioned 


my name down stairs, 
me from his presence. | 
nothing of the strange souvenir re- 
back to 
Ferris, and the rest. In truth,I was 
own superstitious ter- 


ceived when I came you, 


ashamed of my 


rors, and hid the deadly gleaming bit of 
steel, ivory and silver at the bottom of 


my trunk, where it lay forgotten two 
years, awaiting its deadly purpose. 

As soon as | was qualified I entered 
With what ardent aspira- 
Honor, glory; 
yes, I keep both bright, 
ready as the polished blade of my maid- 


the army. 
tions, what lofty hopes! 
vowed to 
en sword, and for a while withstood 
steadily the mockery of my rec kless 
companions for my temperance, which 
they termed ascetism; my sobriety, 
which was abused as a want of good- 
fellowship. . 

“ For a few months | had cnough of 
the man about me to subdue the brute ; 
but ! was not ‘manly’ in the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word, because I did not 
swear, drink, game, and indulge in ev- 
ery pleasant vice. But the isolation from 
the rest, which ‘ Merriman’s eccentrici- 
unbearable 


ties’ involved, became 


after a while. It is not hard for him 
who is beloved and encouraged in 
happy family circles to do right- for 
the sake of those he loves as much 
as the honor of his God; but unutter- 
able are the agonies of a man of lively 
passions who struggles to keep his feet 
in that first fresh start of life when ev- 
ery temptation lays a snare for inno- 
cent feet, and he is alike derided and 
avoided for his greater moral courage. 
Yet I do believe I might have still kept 
worthy, if I had 
woman. 


loved a_ worthier 

“The boy goes out into the world, 
his ideal of womanhood based on the 
memory of a virtuous dead mother. O 
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sweet, true woman, my dead mother! 
Crystal in soul, pure and self-poised as a 
dew-drop! I believed in a// women, 
for your sake! 

“You sometimes meet a girl beauti- 
ful as a flower, and as soulless: such 
a girl was Lily Chester. She was a 
woman of the world, bent upon accom- 
plishing her vocation to marry a rich 
man, so that she might yet more pam- 
per and adorn the dangerous beauty 
that marketable. In the 
meantime she undertook the training 
of a raw young officer to fill up her 
idle moments. 
as with 


fool; and when she had taught me to 


made her 


She succeeded with me, 


many a former fond youn 


& 
madly love, her influence, selfish as it 
was seductive, weakened the barrier | 
had set up ‘the 
flesh, and the devil.’ The fashionable 


against world, the 
vices of the age were composedly passed 
over by one whose eyes had early 
opened to false and artificial surround- 
ings. She mocked me out of all my 
wisest resolutions. Drawn on by Lily's 
smiles, Lily’s sophistries, | became 
‘manly,’ and was received with en- 
thusiasm into the company I had once 
fastidiously repudiated. Ferris, in those 
first days of first love, I swear to you | 
could have been made the nobler spirit 
my Creator designed me to become ; 
but the hands of exquisite beauty and 
evil purpose, that led me where they 
would, moulded my nature into basest 
clay. H I ran into mad excess or gave 
way to riotous folly, it was checked by 
no fear of shocking or offending Lily. 
She was satisfied to sitcalmly and watch 
my downward course; tht ruin ofa young 
man's better nature seeming nothing 
horrible to her contemplation, because 
she was as incapable of caring for the 
moral welfare of any one as her own 
lap- dog. O, blessed is the love of the 
true woman, for it blushes and weeps 
at the degradation of its ideal! Ac- 
cursed is the fancy of a false woman, 
that blights and withers from its birth. 

“I became the mere puppet of a co- 
quette, obedient to her lightest wish, 
her most capricious command; and 
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then she would have discarded me. 
One day I received intelligence that our 
regiment was ordered suddenly for 
foreign service. Two days only were 
given us for farewells to friends and 
preparations for departure. My urgent 
entreaties for a speedy union had been 
put aside more and more impatiently 
by Lily of late ; but I did trust this ter- 
rible news of separation would bring 
her to a kinder Alas! the 
delusive veil of passion was being 
slowly rent, bit by bit. I loved Lily 
madly still, but I knew her for what 
she was —far, far removed from what 
she ought tobe. Jealously I mistrusted 
her every-action. If I left for foreign 
service, | had no hope that Lily would 
keep faithful to her pledge and wait 
‘She shad/ give way, and go 
when I go!’ I muttered, snatching up 
my cap, and hastening to the house 
that held my fickle idol. I was denied 
adinittance with a ready lie, and as | 
passed slowly down the steps, saw her 


decision. 


for me. 


stand, smiling on my rival, in the win- 
dow. Then I comprehended that her 
evident intention was to discard the 
poor young officer for the wealthy oil 
merchant, her last 
was her nature to shrink from disagree- 
able and to avoid my just 
reproaches Lily would see me no more, 
All things were in her favor. The de- 
parture of our regiment would release 


conquest; but it 


scenes, 


her from my troublesome devotion in 
a few days. Unless I employed strat- 
egy, I should 
| sat down to my desk and wrote a let- 


never see her more. 
ter full of deceit, releasing her in for- 
mal terms from an engagement that 
was irksome to both ; still, as I left so 
soon, I said, we might as well meet 


once more, even to say adieu forever. 


She came. Vanity and pique com- 
bined led her to comply with my 
request. She meant to shake off a 


troublesome adorer, but was ill pleased 
that he seemed so ready to enfranchise 
fair and 

vicim ! 


himself. How 
false, O 


you still rise to my remorseful view, 


exquisitely 
my syren! O my 


entering the door with a flood of sister 
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sunbeams in your golden hair, that 
summer morn. I was busily 
engaged in packing, and affected not 
to hear her entrance, though every 
pulse of my heart bounded madly at 
the first sound of those buoyant steps. 
Clothes, books, pictures, lay around in 
endless confusion. Among these had 
fallen from their long burial in that 
big trunk certain trifling and forgotten 


sweet 


mementos of old school- days. My 
mother’s pictue and Herr Keller's 
parting gift lay at Lily's feet, as she 
leaned her golden head upon my breast 
and wept and pouted at the cold in- 
sensibility with which I received her 
blandishments. 

“*You are changed, my friend; it 
does not pain you to part with your 
Ah, I see my rival!’ and 
with an angry smile she picked up the 


poor Lily : 


picture and examined it with a jealous 
eye. I was elate at the success of my 
scheme to awaken her capricious in- 
terest, but it displeased me to see my 
mother's sweet, saintly portrait in the 
hand of a worthless woman. 
“*Never believe youecan compare 
with one so good and true!’ I cried 
out passionately. ‘Lily, please God 
I will learn to live without you yet!’ 
Foolish heart! vaunt! At the 
sight of her beautiful face and her dis- 
tress I forgot what an accomplished 
actress she had been, trained from her 


vain 


cradle to deceive; and a few minutes 
later, holding her to my heart, besought 
her to be true to herself and me, and 
go forth with me to-morrow as my 
own sweet and honored wife.’ 

“ Though subtle and full of guile as 
the serpent, lithe 


arms from my neck, and laughed a 


she unloosed her 
musical, heartless laugh. 

“* Ah, Bart., you know this will not 
do in the world in which we live. I 
must marry Mr. Bullion as soon as the 
sails of your ship vanish to-morrow; 
and when you return home, rich and 
famous, you will see Lily an old, faded, 
married woman, and be glad of your 


esc ape.’ 


‘1 was so stunned at this last reve- 
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lation of her duplicity, that I answered 
The pretty gilding of the 
toy pistol on the floor attracted the at- 
tention of the pretty toy who still clung 
to my arm with hypocritical tender- 


not a word. 


ness. 
‘1 followed the direction of her eyes 
She 


never noticed, but raised the pistol in 


with mine, suddenly, fearfully. 


her dainty hands, and turned it over 
and over, pleased as a child with a new 
plaything. 

“It is so pretty it looks as though it 
could not do any mischief,’ she said, 
smiling up in my eyes. ‘Who gave 
you this, Bart.? My dark-eyed rival? 
What is the meaning of this little but- 
ton?’ 

«Listen to me, Lily,’ I said, my 
voice sounding thick and indistinct in 
your mind 
up with certainty to put me off, like a 


my own ears. ‘Is made 
worn glove ? 
like a spaniel, to be 
spurned at will ? 


Do you dare treat me 
caressed and 
With my 


own free will, I will never give you up 


Beware ! 


to another.’ 

“Still playing with the pistol, she 
retorted, playfully, ‘Because I am 
out of reach, like the last leaf on the 
highest bough, you cry for me, Bart., 


like a child for the moon. Now, 
I'll tell the honest truth for once. 
You poor foolish boy, rather than 


commit that insane blunder, a love- 
match, I 
Playfully she raised the weapon to 
her temples. Another time I should 
have rushed forward, horrified at the 
now | 


would shoot myself, so.’ 


possibility of harm to her; 
stood quite still, looking savagely into 
those eyes of blue allurement. 

**T must discover the secret of this 
mysterious spring. Tell me, is it easily 
moved ?’ 

The 


hand paused a moment. 


“*Very easily.’ busy white 
‘** You love me too well to let me run 
Ah! Bart., you love me 
like a madman, yet don't you wish me 


into danger. 


out of the world, sometimes ?’ 
o* Ves: 


then,’ 


we should never be parted, 
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“* Well, I enjoy life at present too 
well, I never felt before so hap 
“ The busy white hand had done its 


work. 


ing, now snapped suddenly upon the 


O Lily! my Lily! once bloom 


stem. One instant between me and 
the sun stood a white, graceful figure, 
glowing with glorious young life, beauty 


and witchery; the next, there was a 


flash of fire, a piercing cry, and sil 
ence, horrible silence.” 


The miserable man covered up his 


face, and cowered aside, as he fin 
ished his confession, anticipating the 
recoil I instinctively felt in every fibre 
of my frame against him. I covered 
up my face in shame, in sorrow, at his 
great crime. 

It was some moments before the 
dull, despairing voice went on, 

“As God shall 
last awful day, as Lily fell the air 


appeared to dilate and fill with hid 


judge me in the 


eous shapes and sounds; and in the 
where she had 
form of my evil genius, the German 
master. The hue of death 
his sunken brow ; his eyes were filmy 
with the last agony; yet in his whole 


spot been stood the 


was on 


aspect glowed an unquenchable hate 
seemed to 
‘ Take 


care, take care it does not bring thee 


and exultation. Again | 


hear the low, malignant voice : 


to the gallows.’ 
“Yes: when the bullet 
thought of him; and in that hour of 


sped, | 


his appearance — come nearer, nearer, 
Ferris—my evil The 
power of the soul to transport itself to 


genius died. 


the last place or living creature it 
yearns to see, I have solemnly believed 
in from that day. This consciousness 
that I had been ‘given to death ;’ 
that fate had prepared that cup of 
horror and crime that I drank to the 
dregs when I became the passive 
agent in my victim's self-destruction, 
with a defiance 


filled me daring 


against the laws of man. I was tried, 
sentenced, and suffered. All the agony 
of death was mine, except its blessed 
The 


oblivion. executioner's place 
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was taken by one faithful friend, who 
took pity on my frantic prayers for 
the life I clung to only because I 
the Human jus- 
tice, in my case, was too rigid, for I 


dreaded hereafter. 


was no actual murderer, only pass- 
ive; but none believed that I was not 
the real author of Lily Chester's 


death; and amid the universal exe- 
cration of the city in which she had 
been the brightest belle, I perished — 
apparently — perished utterly out of 
this world’s record. Meantime, while 
‘the last execution’ filled men's 
minds and mouths, an empty coffin 
was left to moulder in the ground, 
and a feeble body was restored to 
animation before the last spark of 
life extinct. And who 
blame the desperate attempt I, and 
other 
make 
tence 


was will 


poor sinners less successful, 
in these days to avoid a sen- 
from the of men 
never experienced the 


O God! is it thy jus- 


hands who 


have same 
temptations ? 
tice, or man's, that would steal a soul, 


Hell 


has no torment equal to the sinner’s 


unprepared and unrepentant? 


conscience, as | feel every day of the 
wretched existence so jealously pre- 


served. And why did | shrink from 


AN 


If the phrase of an Eastern publica- 
tion, “ The spirit of the West, like 
morning light, is polarized at Chicago,” 
has been accepted by the country, it 
may be the less startling to ask wheth- 
er that city may aspire to become the 
metropolis of American mind? This 
involves several points of inquiry, in 
considering which the reader may ex- 
pect an invitation to some novel, and 
yet, we persuade ourselves, not very 
exorbitant views of the nature of intel- 
lectual the influence of 
design in localizing its focz, the rudi- 


commerce, 
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the grave, when life had no. further 
pleasure or purpose for me, after Lily's 
death? Only because I feared the sen- 
tence of my Maker, asI do not now, 
and craved a space to make clear the 
confusion of heart and mind. 
God! 
wander over the world, as! have done, 


Good 
Is it not greater punishment to 
5S 


bound to forswear my own identity, 
human 
had 


dead to all loves and 


than if I 


joys, 


accepted extinction 


violent extinction, long ago? I will 
not die now at the hands of my 
fellow-men: but alas! when, when 


will it please God to give me rest? 
Meanwhile I must wait, wait and wan- 
der on my melancholy way alone.” 


And when the cold dawn of the new- 
risen day had brightened and glowed 
into rays of living fire, Bart. Merriman 
I had sunk at length 
into a troubled dream, filled with dis- 


was gone again. 


jointed fragments of the terrible tale 
just told, and woke to look in vain 
for the author. Whether he wanders 
stuill, Cain -like in 
merciful 
home, I do not know. 


his isolation, or a 
has called him 
We never met 


Providence 


again. 


Edith Brown. 


METROPOLIS. 


latent condition of the 
American mind with respect to its rea- 
sonable hopes, and, both firstly and 


mentary and 


lastly, the opportunity of Chicago to 
inaugurate agencies which in the future 
might “ polarize ’’ American genius at 
this lake - side. 

And here let us disown fellowship 
with visionaries. A promulgator of 
Utopian ideas is a mischief - maker. 
His enthusiasm 
but it is apt to go into partnership with 


To him 


would be harmless, 


other people's bad ambition. 
the future always looks like something 
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victorious —the past, something van- 


quished. He does not see them as 
joint ideas of the same thing, but as 
separate and hostile things. But the 
reasonable man sees in the past the 
sponsor of the future, its guardian 
spirit; behind, it is true, but only to 
handle the helm of all rational design. 
But then visionaries are not all alike ; 
and unfortunately the most mischiev- 
ous of them all 
least denounced 


his own shapeless and sombre illusions 


is the commonest but 
-he who fondly calls 


‘the good, plain common sense of the 
community.” That common sense we 
address. 
fied that a nod of dissent can authen- 
furtive stu- 


But it is not so easily certi- 


ticate the genuine article 
pidity is recognized by the same sign. 
Of all visionaries, the most mischiev- 
ous is the man who habitually thinks 
that things are going to stand still. To 
him no coherent forecast can escape 
appearing illusory, for his every reck- 
oning of the future is a general jostle 
of blind negations. He detests what 
he calls visionary enthusiasts out of very 
love for his own visions, dismal and 
repulsive as they are to himself. Com 
mon sense is good sense no more, 
nor aught less. It never refuses to 
adopt suggestions for the future on the 
ground that the reasons are not good 
enough, and then adopts the opposite 
view and holds on to it without any 
reasons at all. Common sense, seeing 
that creation has been going on, thinks 
it will keep going on ; that if past ex- 
perience has disappointed before ou 
eyes the intellectual parsimony of the 
dull, the future will certainly disappoint 
it likewise ; and that since the realized 
facts of the past have been marvellous, 
those of the future will be no less so. 
Not 


therefore, is the frequent obstacle — it 


common sense, but nonsense, 
might as well be a prairie slough. 

Less than thirty years ago an Indi- 
ana Congressman was defeated at re- 
election on the ground that no man 
who voted away the people's money 
to an inventor, on the hypothesis that 
it was possible to carry news all the 
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way from Baltimore to Washington in 
a few minutes, had sense enough to be 


a member of Congress. Here some- 


body was visionary. Senator Linn, of 
Missouri, in 1820 was charged with 
being ‘“cracked"’ for disclosing his 
belief, in a Senatorial speech, that be- 
fore fifty years Congressmen would be 
sent from the lo be 
sure, both were in error, Dr. Linn be- 
ing twenty liberal of time. 
Wm. Cobbett, in 1815, warned Ireland 


to procure new potato seed, lest in an- 


Pacific shores. 


years too 


other generation a rot would poison 
the food of Irishmen. What was more 
visionary than a sense of safety against 
famine after reason had foretold the 
dreadful calamity of 1847? 
an older instance, just as good if fab- 
A difference of opinion on this 
subject banks of the 
Tiber about the time that 


There is 


ulous. 
arose on the 
Isaiah was 
prophesying at Jerusalem. Romulus, 
with his spear, was marking out on the 
sward, in the rocks and through the 
hills, the 
Remus was of 


sand of the famous seven 
future walls of Rome. 
opinion that his brother was visionary, 
and he was sure of himself 
tical man. 
his brother's imaginary walls by leap- 


But the youth 


as a prac- 
So he practically derided 
ing over the marks. 
who, at a time when his nation con- 
sisted of himself and his brother alone 
in the homeless woods, founded and 
lived to long reign over what became the 
greatest of all empires, then and there, 
as the phrase is, ‘“ meant business.”’ 
He wanted 
his kingdom, and therefore slew his 
only fellow -citizen on the spot. 

Ideas ! 
enterprises of 


no derisive visionaries in 


that organize the earliest 
that 
frame into mythologies the dim prompt- 


infant societies; 
ings of the barbaric soul; that paint 
themselves in colors, type themselves 
in curves and lines and angles, utter 
themselves in music, temple themselves 
in architecture, making all the works 
of man their mighty chirography on 
the tablet of life! 
tribe to tribe, and language to lan- 
that build commonwealths and 


Ideas, that gather 


guage ; 
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kingdoms; aye, that rive iron - bound 
allegiance, dissolve society and explode 
nations— how mysterious their origin, 
how sublime their possibilities, how 
tremendous their power! Surely the 
Public Reason of the Planet is ripe 
enough to call them to order—a Par- 
liament of Thoughts -— to be evermore 
in session. What is the Past? The 
events of history told on the fingers of 
But looking 
back, to synthetize them, the philoso- 
pher a Buckle, a Lecky, or a Draper 
-resolves every war, revolution, or 


chronology, are facts. 


reconstruction into ideas and _ their 
collisions, 7. ¢. truths and obstacles to 
their spontaneous harmony. Rising 
in the dark, stretching forth, like sprouts 
in dungeons, lonely and pale, toward 
the light, prejudice intercepts and pas- 
sion corrupts them. There find king, 
warrior, politician and priest their thea- 
tre. Public life has ever been the reflex 
of public madness, without which none 
would be lived and none would be 
needed. But are not nations getting 
sane? In our country, not more than 
in England and even in Germany, a 
higher sovereignty than government 
begins to transcend the civil establish- 
ment, and it is of infinite importance 
that it should be rescued, by due and 
loyal recognition, from abnormal con- 
trol. At present, in our country, 
against the sovereign demands of 
Science, Literature, and Art, factors of 
healthy social progress, super - legal 
commercial enterprise wears the im- 
perial purple. And here is the reason: 
Business ideas alone are fairly focalized 
and thence organized. 
Metropolitanism is but the psycho- 
logical phase of the general law of 
organization of forces, or, as people 
say, of matter. ‘All roads lead to 
Rome,” was said of the intellectual as 
of the political metropolis. The ideas 
of a people, if not arrested and de- 
flected, would, like the particles that 
compose the fire - mist of the astrono- 
mers, who teach how they collect and 
condense around centres into the glit- 
tering globes of night, always develop 
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a focal centre of absorption, recombi- 
nation and radiation. That being 
manifest law, it is most important to 
»bserve that the conditions of central- 
ization are essentially negative. If de- 
sign could once fix a point and initiate 
a current, it would go on, augment and 
react of itself. 

History is nearly barren of enlight- 
ened design under this head. Benares, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Alexandria, 
Bagdad, as intellectual capitals, were 
mere incidents of political metropoli 
tanism. If Alexandria be thought an 
exception, as partaking of Alexander's 
universality of design in attempting the 
monopoly of all human glory, let it be 
reflected that the great conqueror was 
poorly qualified to forecast the realm 
over which Ptolemy Philadelphus reign- 
ed. Still less has design been realized 
in the case of our own national capital. 
Contemporary annals and _ traditions 
expose the now forgotten enthusiasm 
with which the Potomac was expected, 
even by General Washington, to mir- 
ror a great nation’s temples of Science, 
Art and Literature. 

It was believed that the Western 
hemisphere was there to have, as it 
were, the sensorium of its genius. But 
those were days of politics, while dem- 
agogy was yet below stairs. At 
that, and earlier times, the main 
strength of American mind was ab- 
sorbed in that illustrious work, the or- 
ganic laws of the States and of the 
Union. Sensible of the 
the Republic's rise, the analogy of 


grandeur of 
mere school lessons could promise the 
scholarly patriots of those days a Ho- 
meric strain, in which it should outlive 
all mere historic record. One of them 

Joel Barlow — produced, indeed, the 
“ Columbiad,” without violating a 
canon of Aiken or Blair or Johnson 
for epic; and as late as 1816, died with 
the belief that ‘“ Kalorama’ —his 
beautiful seat hard by Washington 
City which stood, till, chosen in 1861 
for a small-pox hospital, a merciful 
fire made ashes of its defiled roof — 
would for unborn ages be hallowed by 
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his memory to pilgrims from al 


1 +} 


world, to the home and the haunts of 


the poet. His work is now a cu 
tothe bibliomaniac, a tradition of som« 
of the old 


and an unsuspected | 


rance in the young. We have read it 
It is as evenly fireless as a wet slal 

' Realizing that, practically, a p 
mental life had always centred in gov 
ernment, our fathers, enamored of so 


Indeed, stronger phrases were used 


not to bespeak any from adi 


French tourists of the time Mean 
time, outside of polit hought 
tellectual achievement in this co ry 
was slight enough, and altogether spo 
4 radic. But as it began to grow, it 
shunned its appointed wédus; and w 
hardly need add that Washington 
now is the capital of nothing but th 
“party which for the time be 


happens to be in power. 
has sol um 
divided with politics the mental fo 


In the past, commer 


of a people, and the civil state h 
even been obliged to change its s 
that of business for acc to an int 


lectual atmosphere. So the mysteri 


ous religious spirit has sometimes trar 
cended, or, rather, transmuted, both 
trade ind law, as wi ll as art and let 


ters, rendering all tributary to its tr 
mendous intensity. 


ct ptional instances 


pe 
cal power has been the magnet of 
mind. 

But it is so no lon The pub 
intellect has come to ref ts 
tributes to ordained government, and 
they are afloat in the f i H 
ever it may have been formerly, 
present day the most pra il of 
duties is to promote the orga ition of 





evolving thought into public r 
for here are the alternati 
kither organic public opinior 








just and beneficent a political systen 
expected it not as the patron, but as 
the incentive of genius — to attract and 
concentrate, in time, the intellectual 
aspiration of all nations about it 

ble monuments at the Federal Cit 
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Ss mol ( nation to erect standards 
f chat t estrain cupidity, re 
buke imposture, and dissolve associa 
ted franc el corporationism, 
1< f i is organized into 
nore enterprise, toward which 
ill dune t thought attracted, 
merely for tl wal of better and 
n ht It tends d ctly to deg 


rife with unorganized 


mental effusion \ common newspa- 


pel eC \ 1qu kened receptivity, 
brighte1 ito a shower of sparkling 
novelt of s eestion: or if abstract 
ed d | | under the mental 
{ 5 I m archaik nscrip 
it burst to a meteorn display. 

But crude, spontaneous affluence 
com t MM but the waste of ex 
( { pel cl on oft power 
\W l ill th tink a prolonged 
nt ( I Wii h asa pub 
lic, ou tural ipatience secures 
for th afty u ss of their shal 
lowest l ts Tico! { \thens, dis 
ul I W irdic S 
was pu command of the army for 
t ik f the ‘ke on him. 
(y l | t ! n criol designs 
( h i ya oY ho means an 
nsa ! tion of the national tem 
tl ti Some (/rganizer, Con 

th lwavs needful, 

| befo Y adly wanted. 
Not have we 1 mastcr mind to 
do for what Aristotle did for antiqui 
y, but for two reasons we must despair 
of ! f First, if anybody's 
1d WV i I h for the job, it 
would ta ] { ( to do it Say 
in otl f v long it would take 
mak p our minds to allow him 

tl h ! uch an achievement A 
p ol \ ad stratihcation can 
ma of ideas 

basis for the 

Cee ‘ " Secondly, no 

w long soever 

el wed on tl work, « uld complete 
Neat tl | population think 

] to p ticipal« in aiscussion 


th« 
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Book of Heroes just in time. There 
will be no more to worship, because 
the preéminent work that his heroes, 
Odin or Mahomet or Luther or Crom- 
that Confucius or 
were able to do for 


well — still more, 
Plato or Bacon 
their respective contemporaries, has 
grown too vast for the individual, and 
must go undone, unless done by col- 
lective will and collective reason. In 
other words, the demand of the day 
and country is codperative intellect. 
But this implies the need of a system 
of intellectual reciprocity of some kind ; 
something instituted. And why not? 
It was once thought that commercial 
cities were located by chance, or Provi- 
dence. It was seen that in some way 
they would grow, no man being able to 
concede to his neighbor or claim for 
himself any potent agency in the mat- 
ter. By and by the phenomenon was 
imputed — very truly — to laws of trade. 
But in recent years means have become 
intelligible to market-hucksters and 
canal-boatmen whereby the natural 
operation of those laws of commercial 
focalization can be inaugurated for the 
purpose of having them realize for us 
a plan of a city, simply by supplying 
requisite ¢ onditions, where that is prac 
ticable. artificial 
conditions and the now present times, 


Given the purely 
a country schoolmaster forty years ago 
could have foreseen with confidence, at 
a spot out of all range of favoring nat- 
ural advantages, a city of 50,000 peo- 
ple where Indianapolis now stands. 
Chicago, even, is the splendid meed of 
provident forecast in determining the 
diffused 
If, then, we could 
intellectual 


pole for the 
Western business. 
supply the conditions of 
focalization at any particular spot 
and happily they are very cheap com 
pared with railroads and the like — we 
may expect at that point an intellectual 
metropolis likewise. 

Nothing is so much needed in the 
United States. What 
Boston is the intellectual capital of a 
supercilious breakfast- party; New 
York is the capital of ring - craft; and 


have we now ? 
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magnetism of 
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Washington the capital of a govern- 
mental lieutenancy—a satellite whose 
primary legal decorum must yet affect 
to call crime. But where is the capital 
of American thought ? 

There is none. And unless we ignore 
the manifest tendency of a people's 
thought to collect in one place — usu- 
ally the capital, as in Paris —and the 
fact that it is hopelessly repelled from 
our political capital, we must see how 
every evil tendency of the times lacks 
the restraint of sober and consolidated 
public opinion, of which nothing her- 
alds the authority in any country but 
the seal and sanction of centralized 
wisdom. It is mortifying but true, that 
our political nominating conventions, 
beyond all other agencies, have dis- 
armed vagary, repressed fanaticism, 
and taught meekness of private opin- 
ion. They have shown the powerful 
influence of even temporary, if preap 
pointed, local interchange of ideas on 
individual opinion and_ prejudice — 
powerful enough to postpone for more 
than seventy magnificent years the war 
between the North and South, which 
all but broke out in the first session of 
Congress ever held under the Consti- 
tution. 

Without public reason we must not 
expect public virtue. Good intention 
may sanctify the errors of the individ- 
ual, for conscience’ sake; but the State 
is aggregate, and there can be no col- 

it is personal, or 
Not so with reason. 


lective conscience - 
else it is nothing. 

A familiar phrase justly imports that 
events themselves have logic. An in- 
tellectual capital of this country would 
Bank of 


a ba- 


be in ideas much what the 
England is in finance —at once 
rometer of obedience and a sce¢ ptre ot 
power toward the fluctuating state and 
quality of the currency of the mind. 
Never have a people needed so much 
the restraint of criterions and stand 
ards of things; 
been such a general dissolution of ac- 


and never has there 


cepted dogmas in religion, ethics, poli- 
tics, and manners, as now; and it has 
We are tearing every- 


but just begun. 
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thing down, without even 
the very opportunity of 


projecting 
anything new; 


fools, impostors, and enslavers. By 


such reflections we would induce the 


concession that a great Thought Ex- 
change would be an agency of the ut- 
most and after 
which it is in order to propose an at- 


power beneficence ; 
tempt to compass such a thing at Chi- 
cago. 

Our suggestion is for an institution 
befitting the bright and comprehensive 
spirit of design, which is the familiar 
boast of the age—essentially continental 
in reach, central in locality, and con- 
venient of access from all parts of the 
country ; a vast establishment—a Uni- 
versity indeed—and the first on the 
globe to deserve the name. 

Scientific experimenters, mathema- 
ticians, mechanical inventors, philo- 
sophical generalizers, explorers, poets, 
painters, sculptors, musical composers, 
$oc iologists, statisticians, essayists, crit- 
ics, annalists, orators, dramatists; in a 
word, all men of genius, productive, 
inquisitive, expository, or illustrative— 
excluding, of course, the professional 
or official province -taker or place- 
holder—may be assumed to regard fa- 
cilities for due appreciation as their su- 
preme arbiter of resort. The best ob- 
servatory would bring the astronomer ; 
the best laboratory the chemist ; the 
best publisher the author; the best au- 
dience the the musician, the 
player; the best observers the artist ; 
How supply the apprecia- 


orator, 


and so on. 
tory? Find a way to collect men of 
genius, and then let them appreciate 
each other; the rest would quickly fol- 
low. 

We would have a great temple filled 
with every appointment of the best 
seats of learning, with accessories to 
endow and educe everything in the cir- 
cle of man's conceiving, knowing, and 
a colossal publishing 


doing powers; 


house: a vast bazaar for the sale of all 


productions of genius; altars for wor- 
ship, stages for drama, galleries for art, 
halls for all manner of exhibition ; be- 


sides libraries, observatories, laborato- 
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ries, mechanical shops, studios, etc.,; 
and especially, a great assembly hall 
for national conventions of the people, 
of every description, at any time, for 
any object, without restriction or price. 
But this is not the half of it. We would 
have every provision for health, diver- 
sion, and social enjoyment; elegant 
hotel accommodations, gardens, con- 
servatories ; facilities for ball and ban- 
quet, a menagerie, gymnastic and eques 
trian performances ; and, perhaps, with 
a more obvious significance, a regular 
annual exposition, with musical jubi- 
lees, races, and other outdoor sports— 
the games Americanized. 
Bring everything, from the Babbage 
Calculator to the violin; from the tele- 


Olympic 


scope to the billiard cue; from the cru- 
cible to the bouquet; from the retort of 
the chemist to the tea-cup of the old 
maid. Let the University be as famous 
an authority for the Paris fashions as 
for the latest the sun. 
Let the floral observatory and the dis- 


discoveries in 


secting room coéxist there as they do 
in the mind of any refined anatomist. 
But to sum the whole —for we have 
purposely evaded the temptation of 
planning, by crudely varying the mere 
let the institution 
not to his 


form of suggestion 
answer to the whole 


vice, for that is his disease; not to his 


man; 


steeple only, for he hath many cham- 
bers, and even a basement. Let it be 
truly catholic, and let there be inscribed 
over its grand entrance door — we do 
not insist on this, as it would do any- 


where —“ Tolerant of all but Intoler- 


ance.” 

Here the reader will recall the fatal 
resentment of Romulus, and take warn- 
ing. But he may with impunity in- 
quire, ‘‘ How are the men of genius, al- 
ready eminent, to be induced to coép- 
the scheme? and how is the 


erate in 


enormous fund to be raised to inaugu- 
rate the establishment?” 

Our answer to the first question ag- 
the Let certain 


grade of eminence, to be ascertained 


gravates second. a 


on some prescribed criterion, in Let- 


ters, Art, Discovery, and Invention, 
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entitle a master to certain honorary 
privileges; to a more liberal living 


than the best college professors enjoy 
now ; to a life insurance, and toa pen- 
sion to retire upon; the institution ac- 
quiring, on some equitable plan, a 
property in his productions. In a word, 
make their reasonable fortunes for 
them: open the way for honors to reach 
them, and offer them all facilities for 
the prosecution of their ambition. 
Wherever three things invite 
them, the aspiring gifted will go; and 


those 


where they have succeeded, all who 
emulate them will resort. 

On the second question, we are ot 
opinion that even mere pecuniary sa- 
gacity could think out an answer if ac 
customed to apply itself to any but the 
coarsest of human interests. It will 
not be questioned that if the yet unde- 
veloped focus of American mind should 
happen really to locate at Chicago, it 
could not be long in assembling there a 
greater population than that of any city 
now on the continent. If forty million 
dollars’ worth of railroads have been 
well rewarded by such a city as Chicago 
now “is, how millions would a 
prospect of such growth reward the in 


A few thoughts in the 


many 


vestment ot: 
rough about expenses and revenue 
Hospitality, in spirit and in fact, 
should be made a world - wide renown ; 
whether in the splendor of international 
amenities, or the providence of care 
for the native obscure. The nameless 
aspirant, trembling with the inevitable 
misgivings of latent genius, must be 
welcomed to the opportunities of carry- 
ing himself into execution, though his 
toes are sore with the sands of the sea, 
or his homespun mouldy with the mists 
of the mountain. Everybody should 
have a chance, if in earnest ; and thus, 
to save an occasional star from perpet 
ual eclipse, much must be expended on 
dullards and noodles whom he might 
resemble. The multifarious branches 
of the 
shops, 
yardens, gymnasiums, museums, libra- 


great institution, with all its 


stores, Wal echouses, gre nunds, 


ries, valleries, hotels, theatres, etc., be 
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sides the multitude of matters of jani 
tory care, police regulation, directory 
supervision, would require quite an 
army of officials with salaries, besides 
those of the eminent beneficiaries. 
Other and enormous expenses will oc- 
cur without suggestion. 

The might 


from the profits o1 


revenues arise chiefly 
commissions on 
books and other publications issued by 
the institution ; commissions on sales 
of all manner of products of genius, 
and on cognate negotiations and busi- 
ness ; on an annual sum from privat 
or unprivileged individuals in consid- 
eration of membership, and possibly a 
very large item from a yet unmentioned 
thing —the crowning instrumentality 
for focalizing national thought, neces 
sitating the permanence of the institu 
tion, and insuring the blessing at all 
times of a standard public opinion. 
We have mentioned a place for all 


kinds of rhis 


would be the hope that every 


national conventions. 
with 
party, class, interest, or faction, of gen 
eral s« ope, would learn to address the 
country from this institution as a speak 
hall. A 
rigidly accurate, clear and full report 
of all the publi 
at the institution, published to the 


er mounts the rostrum of a 


doings of every day 
world the next morning, would at once 
owe the opportunity of its general cit 
culation to, and be an irresistible incen 
tive for, the adoption of the practice, 
of holding na 
The daily 


throughout the country, 
tional debate at this spot. 
publication would then be a bulletin of 
public thought, necessarily more per 
been in the world; 
that the 


mind with 


fect than has eve 


and it would follow readet 


could see the public somc 
thing of the distinctness and certainty 
which, in that of his neighbor, enables 
him to make rhus the 
public could make up its mind in time 
to know 
something never yet achieved. Through 


up his own 


what to do with its passions; 


such a triumph we might — not dispar 


aging our great advance over the Mo 
docs—begin to emerge into civilization 


Such a publication would in tims 
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have so vast a circulation that its ad 
facilities could command im 
Nor should 


tary influence on the existing press be 


verusing 


mense revenue its salu 


undervalued. It would lay before the 


ournalist the great composite fact of 


its day—a postulate nobly provocative 
of his sincerest and richest comments, 
whether of expostulation or exultation ; 
while all his present domain would be 


the distressing obscurity 


cleared of 
which always characterizes the mind's 
uttempt to make out the “ 
it would be 


for a look 


hour of the day, leaving its labors and 


situation ; 
like substituting the clock 
at the sun to ascertain the 


cares, in other respects, as they were 


Great as would the actual establish 
ment of a grand Thought Exchange 
for the Nation that 


city In every one of her interests—far 


at Chicago make 


beyond the marvellous influence of het 
railroad system—yet, as it should o¢ 
cupy years in developing, four or five 


millions would amply _ provide for 
founding and fairly initiating it. But 
if it be considered that the « ooperatiy e 
pring iple, so active now In associating 
capital — not in the same, but in recip 


rocal interests, particularly those in 
derogation of popular rights and offi 
cial fidelity 
part of the scheme, then the will is the 
bucket the 


needs for the major part of the endow- 


s available for the large 


way but the drop. It 


ment but a removal and assemblage 
at this point for future cooperation, of 
what already exists, scattered through 
the country. 

But 
scale of 


were such an institution, on a 


colossal design, and with 


every purchasable provision, fairly in 
and 


augurated, would the 


thought of the whole country turn to 


it? We think it would. We 


grounds for the opinion ; 


genius 


offer two 
little 


abstruse, because from the very absence 


one a 


of any such practical scheme as we 


propose, the point has never received 
due exposition. 

Ideas spontaneously tend to focalize 
excess of ideation 


when there is any 


afloat: acondition by no means to he 


TUAl 
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taken for 


very tau 


eranted, even in countries of 


well though in such 
Whenever 


the energy of a people is in excess of 


being, 
cases approaching decling 
habitual life 


the demands of then 


ideas are evoly ed. The enc rey which 


suffices to bring two bodies into moder 
ately prompt contact may answer the 
if there 
thus 


evolved and unappropriated by work, 


end of the juxtaposition ; but 
IS Excess, sparks fly out, Ideas 
constitute that intellectual wealth which, 


whether funded, as it were, in ordi 
nances, or current in opinions and sen 
timents, not only holds society togeth 
er, but actually determines its weal, 
spiritual, civil, social and material. 

As to the difference between error and 
truth, it is plain that one is wrong and 
this 
may be seen in a light of profound in 
that of the radically different 


laws which govern their action 


the other right. But difference 
terest 


L-rrors 


happen for a time to coincide with 
each other, but essentially they are in 
consistent and hostile to each other. 


Accordingly, the world has so long 
witnessed the process of errors destroy- 
other by 
many 


ing each violent collisions, 


that believe in no other way 


of advancing truth than by sanguin 
ary violence. But truths, on the othe: 


hand, are natural allies. Collisions 


between them are really collisions of 


adhering errors. Yet if human ideas 
smoke with the folly that 
them, they also sparkle with the truth 


that 


adulterates 


informs them. Whatever brings 
The 


truth they contain always seeks to fly 


them together depurates them. 


where freer, bolder, and intenser truth 
attracts it. Ignorance and prejudice 
and thei 

But if a 


focus of sufficient intensity Is in reac h, 


drop lead on their wings, 


contained truth is arrested. 
truth cannot be long retarded. 


A republic, or in any sense a free 
country, is a country governed by Public 
Opinion, hitherto through the law as its 
instrument; but still it Public 
that is, Public But 


Reason implies, with adequate 


was 
Opinion Reason. 
Public 
celerity to be in 


time for events, a 
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general and constant reciprocation of 
orders, classes, in- 
with this ne- 
that their 
respective errors are measurably dissi- 
pated and the truth contained in them 
is conserved and accumulated, by sole 


ideas between all 
terests, and individuals ; 
cessary consequence, viz. : 


consequence of the essential antagon- 
ism of errors and essential affinity of 
truths. But this result must of course 
involve a common centre where ideas 
can meet, or they could have no way 
to qualify each other. Accordingly, 
an appeal to all history evokes the 
unanimous verdict that no country was 
ever free, progressive, or illustrious, 
that had not its Jerusalem, its Athens, 
its Rome, its Paris, or its London. In 
all past centuries the political metropo- 
lis determined that of Mind. In the 
case of the United States, a most re- 
markable exception demonstrates our 
leadership in that great differentiation 
of Sovereignty from Law that begins in 
Europe to show signs of reducing the 
political function of the State to that of 
police regulation. Mind shrinks from 
our political capital, yet has none of its 
the risk of good 
chemist’s phrase 


own. Here, taking 
taste, we 
to say that every place in America is 


borrow the 


now either in too early a state of crys- 
tallization to qualify a residual medium 
for true 
else it is already dominated by local 


intellectual composition, or 


compounds for which no solvent is 
afforded by the unassisted focal ten- 
dencies of thought. The need however 
of a grand central auditorium of the 
people's thoughts is, we hope, con- 
ceded ; and it is encouraging to reflect 
that the conditions of it are mostly 
negative. The field, then, is freest in 
the West. 

In order the more fully to illustrate 
our second reason for thinking that, 
once fairly started, the Institution could 
be aggrandized by the laws of mental 
metropolitanism, let us conclude with 
a glance at the comparatively latent 
condition of American genius. 

Let it not be disputed that we have 
Art, Literature, Philosophy, even apart 
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from those of Europe. But we surely 
do not claim them as American in 
the sense in which we ascribe such 
things to Greece. Yet, with the same 
favoring conditions, the same or greatet 
volume of brain, the same love of per- 
fection, and, above all, the same or 
even greater versatility, shall we need 
the same six hundred years for pro- 
ducing an American architecture, an 
American art, an American philosophy ? 
We call nothing Grecian but what is 
of universal and everlasting interest to 
man. So, in the great museum of Pos- 
terity we too may hope to command 
room for nothing catholic. It 
would, in that light, be ridiculous to in 
quire whether we have yet anything to 

Not that our products are use- 
—they are tentative, and as such, 
gloriously significant. We want an 
Athens — and as our continent is wide 
than the Hellenic Archipelago, an 
Athens befitting us. From such a cen- 
tre is to dart a radiance to impregnate 
the mighty and already nearly nubile 
genius of the great West; which 7s 
America, the Un-European. In West- 
ern brains sleep the potential triumphs 


less 


offer. 


less 


not of Virginians or Yankees, but of 
Americans, although now the West is 
almost passively receptive of the emis- 
sions of the East. Even those clever 
symptom-carriers—true pioneers of ou 
posterity’s march into the future—Miller 
and Harte—had nothing thought by 
their neighbors worthy of comparison 
with Lowell's potted plums, or Hol 
land's syllabub, until Boston, sick of 
her own sweetmeats, was ready even 
for the slate-pencil grit of John Hay’s 
poetry. Whatever thought, 
surely it is time for the West to abjure 
the Dodona of the East, and look up 
a greater Delphi at home. 

In but two localities in the Republic 
has the American mind evolved a dis- 
tinctive and influential product, and in 
neither case is it of catholic interest. 

Political thought has seldom in the 
world so completely absorbed the en 
common- 


else be 


tire mental resources of a 


wealth, or so exquisitely perfected 














special literature in its nature secular, 
as in Virginia. It is impossible to con- 
template the lucid, elaborate, elegant, 
yet stately structure of American Con- 


stitutionalism, of which the tribute of 


that great State was unquestionably 
the best, without profound sensibility. 
How, for the sake of her specialty, she 
forbore effort in every other intellectual 
field! How, for generations, she sat 
in pride of her work, disdaining, with 
delusive and fatal dignity, far better as- 
surances of permanent excellence, 
while from ocean to ocean, grateful 
States hailed her as their mother! But 
what are written constitutions? Only 
contracts between men. A knife-trade 
is a contract. True fundamentals will 
never more be sought in Bills of Rights. 
They are shrouded in the inscrutable 
constitution of man himself. Already 
we have lived to see the matchless civil 
organism so fondly cherished, yield to 
an intemperate ardor born of the ob- 
scure but sublime aspirations of the 
age. Such was Virginia literature 
Constitutionalism, Itis simply obsolete. 
The other literature, in a more fa- 
miliar sense of the word, is the out- 
come chiefly of New England. Of 
this, the foremost of her thinkers has 
mounted above himself in saying that 
it has never yet contributed anything 
to the durable wisdom of mankind. 
But considered as the adjunct of her 
noble common school system, it will 
not be fairly questioned that the litera- 
ture of New England has worked im- 
portant consequences to the age, and 
been, on the whole, salutary. Yet the 
catholic spirit has been as alien to it 
as it could possibly have been to 
Lacedzemonian society. A most in- 
tense provincialism Saturates every 
issue of New England genius. ‘“ Bos- 
ton the brain of America” is nota 
boast merely of ascendency ; it strik- 
ingly exposes the heart of every Bos- 
tonian barber and green grocer. Itis 
not that the hands or feet or lungs of 
America do their best thinking in Bos- 
ton any more than those members can 
think in the natural body ; but the idea 
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is that between New England and the 
country at large, there is a relation of 
dependent alienage equal to the differ- 
ence between what can think and what 
cannot. 

The morbid activity of this mislocated 
insularism explains the otherwise un- 
accountable pride with which that splen- 
did people not only acknowledge but 
zealously claim an ancestry grossly infe 
rior to the average modern Yankee 
contrary, at that, to the laws of the mul- 
tiplication of the species. It is congenial 


.to a local spirit so extreme to emulate 


even the so-called ‘ Pilgrims,”” merely 


because they were more emphatically 


a “peculiar people” than any set of 


misanthropes that ever distorted genial 
human nature. Even though the faith 
of the Druids is not more altarless now 
in New England than the Puritan's pe- 
culiar theology, yet his grotesque figure, 
worshipping his own passions as gods, 
and tolerating no halt of other people's 
tribute of humility to the same, is a 
sublime object, seen through the Bosto- 
centric theory of the universe. 

It is thus timely for us to realize that 
our philosophy, art and literature, for 
the most part, are essentially European 
except where they are morbid, already 
obsolete, or insignificant. The “ Poet 
of the Sierras," however, has been ap 
propriated to no place but America, 
for they did not know what else to do 
with him. So with Bret Harte. Let 
us hope for a future glorious enough to 
render the present the Chaucerian stage 
of our native genius. But let it not run 
to waste and to mischief for the cor- 
responding five centuries, for want of a 
nucleus for elimination and develop- 
ment. It will grow up somewhere in 
the West, if the want of it does not 
arrest the progress of the nation. Let 
Chicago be the Sovereign City. Let 
her collect here from the redolent air 
the free electricity of forty millions of 
minds, whether to forge into the thun- 
derbolts of authority or to temper into 
the equilibrium of perpetual peace 
yea, let her get it, even if she have to 
hoist a kite amidst the derision of fools 
Fohn M. Binckley. 
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MY TRIP TO TH! 


MY TRIP TO THI 


“FT SHE gentle reader" will surely 
be decoyed, by such a head 
ing, intoa perusal of my first senter 
But my conscience drives me to the 
avowal that | only have in mind som« 
notes of an excursion to the Isle of 


Wight. I realize the duplicity of 1 


ing to sail into the uncertain harbor of 
“the public ear” on false p 
England calls its pet island ** Eden’ 


Garden.” But th mother - land 
itself so fair*that I should 

give the palm oa da iter even ) 
lovely as this 


We landed at Cowes—th para 





of yachtsmen; rumbled through it 
narrow streets on top ol Lib 
over-grown and over-c1 waded New 
port the island's little « pital () 
the way we had two vel 

a pair of passengt ! l t h 
about, which Irving would | e turned 
to admirable account had th Or 
“chronicles been h The b 
dressed and best-] cin fth Isl I 
Wighters could tell us | 

heard of Tennyson, ign« 1] h Rich 
mond utterly, marvelled much th 
* Dairyman’'s Daught iould b 
quired about—* there wa 1 lots of 
em and wondered why \ vanted 
to ve ‘Old Carispb c (a2 tl 
which, though but two m from | 
home, he had never sited Phe 
rough, carroty-haired intrvman wl 
sat beside this worthy ad to wh 
Semiramis whispe } 7) 
as she w is sul th 

of him) proved A in | 
been looking f In t inute 
conversation | had | ) 
route to Tenny 1 | t th 
“ Dairyman’'s Daught ’ 
vrave; and had warl 
*not to go Was \ tim \l 
hauntin’ our La na 

one does, but lea 


smoke his pip 
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also not to go to Osborne, “ for ve 


} 


mply won't get in, as her Majesty 


may land at any hour, and even an 


\merican can't bribe the keeper.” All 


t! 


1 
il 


1is I learned, not to mention such 


raps of personal history as that my 


formant was a radical in politics, a 
} 


ssenter in religion, and a sheep 


Aft rward, as we 


oe, - , 
Lit 1 race 


rh the town, we saw him 


the market - place, “ returning to his 
ittons,”’ of which he told us he had 
ity on sale that day 

Lea\ Newport, w ered on t 


pretty little town of Carisbrooke, 
walked up to the Castk 
more wt of our party making 


uit, and finding every lonesom« 


vm haunted by thoughts of Good 
1B ind stubborn, unfortunat 
ng Charles I A voung woman of 
| iry aspect, with a wise - look 
k ‘ her arm, opened the 
for us, and we thought her an 
tourist, ull she took the prof 
| so sel 1 refused in het 
3 linions, and told us how 
cl th nn a ri a Vee 
mehow, afte! Netley Abbey 
isbD rke seemed tame and “ too 
me” for much enthusiasm. What 
ber longest is its fortress- 
cavated in forgotten centuries 
t dept ot hree hundred feet or 
f vhose black abyss the 
st forlorn, demented-looking donkey 
iw, « wa full b K t us 
" eat wheel, in 


) to Carisbrooke village, near 


we had a homely but most tooth 


ve English dinner at the “ Bugle 
| The mistress of the house 
lon us herself, cutting the “ half- 
loaf nd telling us she once 
\ enn that is, a ore ry 
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a sailor that went off and got ship 
wrecked, and when he came back his 
wife was married again. She always 
thought the person that pointed this 
man out to her called his name Veni- 
son. 

Over our mid-day meal our party 
decided on a separation. Four of 
them openly declared their indifference 
to the “ Dairyman’s Daughter”’ and all 
the haunts pertaining to her, and ex 
pressed their fixed determination * to 
see the inside of Osborne,” if money 
would purchase that beatific vision. 
Two of them, mindful of the sheep 
dealer's admonition, and knowing that 
the scenery involved in the excursion 
was particularly fine — remembering 
also the pleasure with which Dr. Park, 
of Andover, had spoken of his visit 
there —decided for the daughter of 
the dairyman. So, complying with 
the suggestion of the landlady, we 


chartered “ our vicar's chaise, and the 
nice, stiddy young man that drives it,” 
and off we bowled, through the shadi 
est and loveliest of lanes. Of all the 
hamlets that English authors set be- 
fore us or pensive fancy conjures when 
we read about the mother - land, this 
Arreton — at which we soon arrived 
seems to me the thoroughest fulfilment 
of one’s ideal. What a good and ig 
norant life one might here lead! How 
distant from the pleasures, sins, and 
numberless amenities of this our wide 
wide world — ‘‘so near and yet so far” 
from all that pains and pleases on the 
turbulent but buoyant sea of politics, 
art, poetry, which we call “life!” 
What a host of intricate relationships 
to the world we touch at points so 
many and so varied, are brushed 
aside like cobwebs, as one enters the 
still graveyard where simple Elizabeth 
Walbridge has slept so sweetly and so 
long! 

In the cool shade of the gray old 
church —the very quaintest in the 
kingdom — how many a “‘ fitful fever” 
has been quenched; and, looking fat 
above its dim old spire into the quiet 
heavens, what down-like peace has 
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fallen into ,tumultuous hearts! If one 
should ask me the place of all that ! 
have seen in my restless wanderings 
over the earth which lent itself most 
readily to “sober second thought m 

the place where one could be most 
truly ‘in but not of " this world; did 
any seek the sanctuary of a silence 


sacred but not terrible; of a serenity 


profound as that which glorifies the 
brows undreaded death has touched, 
yet sweet and human as the smile 
upon a sleeping baby's face — 1 would 
point him to this tree - embosomed 
hamlet. Here the invisible Spirit's 
breath alone seems to stir the quiet 
leaves, and the very sunshine is toned 
and tempered as one sees it not else 
where. The clustered homes look as 
if they had grown here, like the trees 
which hide them ; one’s fancy cannot 
make itself believe that ever ‘ sound 
of hammer or of saw" was heard in a 
retreat so still. The solemn church 
has a look so old and gray, one well 
might fancy it a feature of the scene as 
natural as the boulders on the high 
way, and around it the silent grave- 
yard stretched its quiet shadows on a 
quiet summer noon, 

A little child, not six years old, was 
playing near the roadside as we alighted 
from the carriage, and at a sign from 
“the stiddy young man,” she con- 
ducted us to the church - yard, walking 
demurely down the narrow lane be- 
fore us, finger in mouth, and looking a 
strange, elfish little guide, as she 
threaded her way among the thickly- 
strewn graves. Two old ladies were 
sitting in contemplative attitude ona 
bench under the trees. They hardly 
raised their eyes to follow our hasty 
steps as we passed their shady nook, 
The child guided us to the rear of the 
church, quite under the shadow of 
its venerable walls, crossed a small 
bit of sun-lit sward, and stood 
beside a. plain white head - stone, 
much larger than herself. Resting 
her hand upon it, she pointed to the 
name we sought and sententiously ob- 
served, “* That's it."" Beside the grave 


ao 
Db 
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were two others — that of the parents 
and the 
mond's 


sister of good Leigh Rich- 
latter without 
tomb - stones, those of the sisters hav- 


heroine — the 


ing been secured by public subscrip 
Nothing could be simpler than 
these little monuments ; 
Richmond's epitaph written for that of 


tion. 
and Leigh 


the “ Dairyman's Daughter,” is very 


touching and appropriate — especially 


these lines : 


* Stranger, | y chance or feeling led, 
Upon this hallowed turf thy footsteps tread 
Turn from the « 


And think « 


ntemplation of the sod, 


f her whose spirit rests with God 


Lowly her lot on earth ; but He who bore 


Didings of grace and blessings to the poor, 
Gave her, His truth and faithfulness to prove, 
Che choicest treasures of His boundless love 
© happy saint, may we like thee be blest, 


In life be faithful and in death find re 


Think of it! 


story, very simply told, without charm of 


A humble servant - girl's 


subject or of style, has been translated 


into a hundred languages—has gone 
to the remotest island of the tropic seas, 
and roused the dormant consciences of 
thousands. <A genius for goodness 


an ambition to be good — what force 
is so resistless, what influence lasts so 
long? I brought away with me a dan- 
delion that was growing on the grave 


I came to see, for t a fit 


I thought 


emblem, with its modest stem and 
globe of gold, of the lowly life which 
yet was glorified by some of the loveli- 
est beams which make bright the sun 
ot Righteousness. 

The gray - haired sexton came across 
the little 
church, on whose plain and unadorned 
take fully as 
much pride as the elegant beadle of 


meadow to show us the old 


interior he seemed to 
Yorkminster evinces in his own “ espe- 
cial charge.” 

‘* There his some very hold brass in 
the chancel, ladies. You really ought n't 
to miss of seein’ it,” he said, touching 


his old straw hat. But we had seen 


so much “ brass,"’ ancient and modern, 
in that 


‘* Europe,” 


museum of antiquities called 


that we dec lined, to the 
evident disgust of the exhibitor. 


from 


turned 


Reluctantly we away 
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Arreton — the ideal home of Rip Van 
Winkle’s sleep — and told our “ stiddy 
who 


young man drives the vicar's 
carriage,” to take us next to the cot- 
tage of the Dairyman. But that worthy 
felt called upon to reason with us in 
this wise : 

“In the first place, you must know 
that it’s a long ways off — three good 
miles there and back; and I'm per- 
suaded you *d miss the six o'clock boat 
for Southampton that I've given you 
my word you should be in time for. 
Then 
assure you, ladies— being as 


again, it’s nothing to see, | 
com- 


mon a cottage as there is on the whole 


island. I can show you many a one 
like it. And besides, you could n't get 


in if you went; for the present proprie- 
tor don't like troubling himself for 
visitors, and it was recently a question 
of pulling the old ricket down alto- 
gether.”’ 

And we range ourselves as usual on 
different sides of the argument — she 
the conservative, I the radical; she 
cautious, I adventurous; she 
“We 


‘* But we must see the cottage." But 


saying, 
mustn't miss the boat,” and I, 
with two against one, it is manifest 
and we drove off 


who gained the day 
regretfully to join our friends at Os- 
borne —the ‘“stiddy young man,” 
true to his word, pointing out now and 
then a cottage, with his long whip, 
and turning toward me with his squint 
eyes, saying, “ It's very like the Dairy- 
man’s, I do assure you, Miss, only far 
prettier, and better worth your while.” 

Alas for prim 
‘‘a primrose "’ 
sky's 


never melts into their deepest heart ! 


those to whom “a 


rose” is only, and “ the 


blue witchery"’ a thing that 


Our driver ‘‘ meant well,’ 1 am sure. 
Indeed this is a universal trait of 
“Peter Bell’s”’ large family. Seeing 


our disappointment, he exerted him 
self to make us forget it, telling us to 
look ‘ very minutely toward the hori- 
zon that we might discern the neigh- 
borhood of Freshwaterand Yarmouth,” 
but saying nothing whatever of the 


Laureate or of the splendid chapter 
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from ‘David Copperfield,’’ whose 
scene is here. He drove us, of his 
own free will, to ‘“ Her Majesty's 
church,” outside the jealous walls that 
enclose the paradise of Osborne. It 
is one of the most tasteful little temples 





to be found anywhere, and is particu- 
i Be larly interesting as another reminder 
of that noble affection which, more 
than all their power and majesty, will 
make the names of Victoria and Albert 
beloved in future ages. Their initials, 
entwined, form a prominent device in 
the ornamentation of this beautiful 
church, which was dedicated to the 
Queen by her husband, who designed 
it and superintended its construction. 
It seems to me no edifice ever lent 
itself more readily to the forms of 
Christian worship. It is so chastely 
beautiful ; suited so to solemn contem- 
plations ; so loftily religious in its 





P e seeming, expressing all that form and 
color as applied to architecture can. 
The aspirations of man’s soul toward 
the unseen Spirit above him, and that 
Spirit's loving notice of his prayer, are 
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here suggested by all that speaks to 
eye andear. By the seat set apart 
for the Queen (which is so placed that 
she can listen to and unite in the ser- 
vices almost unobserved), is a simple 
monument, one of the many she has 
erected to the Prince Consort. It 
bears his bust in profile and a brief 
epitaph, of which these are the con 
cluding words : “ To whom this monu- 
ment is erected by his devoted and 
broken-hearted widow, Queen Victo- 
ria.” 

We looked long down the cool vis- 
tas of *“‘Osborne”’ from “ without the 
gate,”’ and were glad that in a home 
so sheltered and so noble the lonesome 
Queen can shut herself from the ob 
trusive world, and hide her wound as 
does the stricken deer in the deep wil 
derness; and as we went our restless 
way we mused upon the lesson to be 
gleaned from the reflection that the 
saddest woman in England's realm 
wears England's crown upon her head, 


and lives in its ** Garden of Eden.” 


Frances kk. Willard. 
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THE LAKESIDE REVIEWER. 
BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 
THe Lirk AND Times or Horace GRE! recognizing him asa philosopher. Horace 
LEY, FOUNDER OF THE NEW YorRK TRI Greeley was popularly called a philosopher, 
BRUNE; with Extended Notices of Many ? } 


of his ¢ ontemporary Statesmen and Jour 
nalists. By L. D. Ingersoll. Chicag 
The Union Publishing Cn 


Greeley was the remarka 


Llorace 
ble 


most 
his generation, not 


Victor Hugo 


the greatn 


man oO excepting 


John Stuart Mill and It is 


worthy of observation that ss of 


one class of men is in degree relative to 


antecedent types, and that of another class 
in the strength of the popular reaction upo1 


I 
L.ouis Napoleon, 
Lord Macaulay, Daniel Webster, Wash 


their typeless characters 


ington Irving, Count Cavour, had their re 
spective prototypes; whether, as in the 
case of the late Emperor, an express ex 
emplar was selected in past Cesar of 


statesmanship, of letters, or of diplomacy, 


or whether the archetype has 


| 
nized only by othe: But 


been recog 
men like Frank 


lin, Coleridge, Dickens, Carlyle, Lorenzo 


low, Wendell Phillips, we their ow 
archetypes, with whom comparis Ss more 
than odious. The utmost variety in amount 


of intellect, dignity of means, and quality 


of aim, is seen in men whom we can meas 
ure only by the impress they made on tl 
tone and current of pop thoug! Pla 
is tynical as a philosonlx Vet. but for 
| | | , 
Socrates, we know 1 what n ont have 
been Plato’s philosophy while we can 
wralry mpare ocrates »other sage 
hardl pare Socrat t] 
a character, without injustice to him and 
them So hn R lolph, « lently 
feeble intellect in tl m { powerful 
men, is yet a lively tradition; while such 
man as John Taylor, of his own State, must 
be found in the musty pamphlets of a great 
but obsolete doctrin controversy abou 
state Rights Dr Franklin was know 
is a printer, a pamphl r, an manac 
maker, and thrifty m of siness i 
the colonies, while European were 


with perhaps less of the philosophical char 
wter than any man of equal intellectual 


power. Without the poetical faculty, he 


was essentially a man of sentiment, as im 
patiently averse to logical symmetry as even 
to stupidity His political economy is rich 
in thought, but compares with that of Mill, 
the shallow 


the 


for example or even with 


essays of a swarm of sciolists as 


prodigal handful of gold in the plays com 


g 
pares with a broker's exact settlement ovet 


his counter It is safe to say that had Mi 


Greeley been tempered down in intellec 


without cooling his heart, not the crafty 


politician but the misgiving visionary 
would have been the unhappy result rhe 
great courage, which beyond any other 


quality has rendered him illustrious, would 
have been “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
for the acuteness of his con 


kindred 


even slight wrong or 


of thought ; 


with every sensibility, 


made 


sclrence, 


would have 


pain to others an insuperable obstacle to 


any measure for his own or the public good, 


f with his intensity of faith the end had 
not always recommended itself with far 
more than rational force. What is called 

inconsistency *’ is so far from a defect in 
uch a character, that it is strictly a correl 


lative of it particularly if the squabbles 
of politicians become a part of the field of 
Mr 


c men perceived the expedi 


its activity Besides Greeley, some 


cores of publi 


ency of a Pacific Railroad Many, how 
ever, did not advocate it, being unwilling 
to conspire on a measure for private plun 


ler as well as public good. Others, how- 


ever, were willing, and became Mr. Gree 
ley’s coadjutors. But with the coolness 
of the former class, Mr Greeley would 
have been abundantly sagacious to forecast 


Mobiliers, etc 


which 


, of the latter; a 


he 


the Credit 


pitch lived to 


ol corruption m 
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recognize and publicly proclaim an evil far 
outweighing every good of Pacific Rail 
road enterprises. It is morally certain 
that if the corruption which he denounced 
in public speeches of the late campaign 


had been even probably foreseen by him 


n 1859, and later, he would not have urged 
measures for a Pacific Railroad. Yet with 
out him, few persons in the least a 
quainted with the history of that great work, 
would admit that it would have been en 
tered upon for many years, yet His im 
agination seized the object, and he crossed 
the plains, firing himself and the people 
with the magnificent prospect. He was an 
enthusiast, not of the typical sort, but saz 
generis. Men who hold in their souls 
a flameless coal, hidden in the thick 
ashes of all their other passions, thence 
called cold, are as far as possible from this 
phosphorescent spirit with such universal 
affinities that all manner of contact would 
set it aglow. Upon Carlyle’s types of 
heroes, Greeley was one of the very least 
of men, for without thousands of others 
he was nobody But no electrometer 
could more quickly feel the outside ele 


ments than the strong heart of this man 


could feel impinging on it the magnetism 
of mankind; and his greatness was in this, 
viz.: he acted on it with more universality, 
more promptness, and immensely more fer 
tility and energy, than any other man of the 
ie. Hence it comes to pass, now that 
Horace Greeley is no more, that we may 
deliberately weigh words, and say that the 
sentiments and opinions of more men, wo 
men and children bear traces of reflected 
Greeleyism than they do of any other sin 
yle influence of this generation. In other 
words, American character is what it is, 
owing in a sensible degree to the fact that 
Mr. Greeley shot himself off amongst us 
daily for thirty years, having loaded him 
self as regularly with our saltpetre, or 
sulphur, and our charcoal. 

If an age, or at least a generation, must 


elapse before a great man’s biography can 


be written, it is especially so where the 
subject is one whose whole range of activ 
ities were those of his times who had nu 
subjective life, and whose triumphs were 


not of the monumental sort The present 
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age is, at least, as likely to require the 
subtlest analysis as any that ever went be 
fore; and till the Grote, the Muller, or the 
Niebuhr of the far future shall weigh it in 
his fine balances, the true and perfect biog 
raphy of Mr. Greeley cannot be written; 
and yet then it would be but short, for his 
influence on contemporaries was not of the 
reproductive kind, It took effect — good 
effect but will die with the times He 
evolved no idea But his memory will 
probably endure as long as that of any 
contemporary whose name has not become 
a necessary term of historical description 
Especially if the journalistic press may be 
considered perpetual, the time is hard to 


foresee when the tripod will own a fonder 


tradition than the great editor of the times 


of the civil war 

The few good biographies in the world 

and they are all modern ire, without 
exception, of one or the other of two 
classes, vi Chey are philosophical, crit 
ical, prolix to the general reader, abstruse 
ile - seeker, and too disinterested 
nd impartial to be popular; or else they 
ire Boswellian The latter method, no 
one of the many capable familiars of M1 
(sreeley has vet ad ypted, though we cannot 
but think that the most interesting person 


1] 


ince Dr. Johnson w yet reach the next 


veneration through some tk nd, transparent 
BR -}] S } } we 
roswell urely, subserviency was nevel 
more excusable n less degrading than 
when rendered to eally venerable man 
.o unselfish as Greeley; and the fact is, 
there was abundance of it amongst many 


experienced and talented subordinates, onc 


of whom might rely upon a higher tribut 


of respect from the public to himself in the 


character of a Boswellian biographer of 


the dead, than in that, heretofore acquired, 
of an obsequious flatterer of the living 


Mr. Parton’s Life of Greeley, like most of 


the works of this facile writer, has the tone 
without the quality of fine thought It i 
flattering to the indolent reader to be told 
com nplace or iperhe la ngs mn those 


terms of studied nicety which commonly 


anticipate profound thoughts But it isa 
vice to employ the spectacular propertic 


the red lights, the bogus thunders, etc., in 
order to exalt the inglorious simplicity of 
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some particular juncture in the hero’s life 
into high tragedy or epic. Throughout his 
book, Mr. Parton has seized on such occa 
sions and drawn freely on the license of 
the confiding reader for the particulars. 
Mr. 


under this head. 


Ingersoll is completely blameless 
He has said nothing in 
the stage - spirit, nor attempted the delicate 
work of closely analyzing states of mind, 
conflicts of motive, significant but minor 
actions, and the like —a process inevitably 
stupid and unsatisfactory, unless rendered 
piquant, perspicuous and graphic by that 
vicious and unwarranted assumption of all 
the premises, when, under the most favor 
able circumstances, a man himself can 
hardly tell how many influences had a hand 
in making up his mind. In fact, we are 
persuaded that the man Horace Greeley, 
as a person, has somehow come to be so 
well known among the whole people, that 
it is hardly unjust to say that Parton's Life 
of Greeley is worse than useless. It gives 
a very false idea of its subject, so that the 
average newspaper - reading citizen would, 
strangely enough, know less about Horace 
Greeley after reading Mr. Parton’s book 
than he did before. He would learn some 
new facts, but would lose the 
of the 


collections of a Busy Life’’ of 


significafice 


whole stock of them. The “ Re 
course O¢ 
cupies a footing of its own; while the sev 
eral ephemeral sketches of Mr. Greeley 
are not deserving of mention 

It remains, then, to say that the work 
before us is the only life of Greeley which 
we can in any degree commend, and is, 
upon the whole, the most timely in general 
that has 


plan, style, and treatment, been 


good 


projected Mr. Ingersoll, with great 
sense, keeps in mind his dedication, which 
is to the printers and editors of the coun 
try; and on the plane of endeavor thus 
prescribed by himself, he has fully achieved 
Without the slightest affectation 


SUCLCRSS. 


of the 


exhaustive and philosophical treat 


ment which is the becoming work of pos 


terity, or, on the other hand, of the cant 
and foppery which disfigure Mr, P: 


work, he writes like a journalist about 
brother 


journalist to journalists, which is 


the same thing as keeping exactly on the 


plane of popular appt »hension neither 
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above it nor by any means below it—on 
which the public are accustomed to acquire 
all their knowledge of contemporary char 
acter and history. He has, here and there, 
borrowed the language of prevailing pre 
judice in alluding to certain persons and 
events; but happily, by way of such ex 
ception to a style of great candor, direct 
ness and impartiality. In looking through 
party history, back to 1840, Mr. Ingersoll 


has not read unfruitfully ; and passages 
occur, here and there, worthy a more pre 
tentious thinker, sweeping away at a stroke 
much old cobwebbery about ¢ lay, Jackson, 
With 
regard to recent politics, while his difficult 
{ 


his own opinions in some cases erroneously 


Van Buren, etc., and their struggles. 


task would have rendered forbearance « 


significant, perhaps, yet the value of cur 


rent political observations is a matter in 


] 


which we all necessarily prejudge each 


Many 
their own sentiments frankly and aptly put 
while those 


other in some degree will find 


in the latter part of the work, 


who would pronounce the opposite views 


themselves, would hardly withhold the 


praise of openness in Mr. Ingersoll. 
The work is very abundantly illustrated, 


and we have been struck by the judicious 


choice of 


being devoted to fil 


subjects forthe pencil; not many 


ling the imagination 


with historic public ts and the like, but 


rather made instructive by presenting the 


relatively ob 
who have been inseparably connect 


ed with Mi 


portraits of the men, some 
scure, 


Greeley’s labors, contests and 


triumphs Mr. Ingersoll’s work will be 

accepted by the country as the standard 

Life of Greeley until long after the smoke 

clears away. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURI s Applied to 
the Wants of the West; with an Essay 
on Forest Planting on the Great Plains 


By H. W. S. Cleveland, Lands pe At 
chitect. Chicago: Ja 
Co, 





Doubtless to every man and woman, a 


some period of , there comes the 


lent during the seasons of “ suburban 


excitement such as annually stir the 
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of the Chicagoan with a longing for rural 
life. To those thus affected, the subject of 


which this little book purports to treat is 
of peculiar interest, for, as the author defines 
it, “* Landscape Gardening, or, more prop 
erly, Landscape Architecture, is the art of 


arranging land so as to adapt it most cor 


veniently, economically and gracefully, | 


any of the varied wants of civilization 


iar 7 


After alluding to the frequent and 


instances of want of taste, and even com 
mon sense, in the placing of buildings, lay 


ing out of grounds, planting or removal of 


trees, etc., the writer justly remarks, * ‘The 
primary work is what confers character 
upon the place,”’ and proceeds to dilat 

little upon the incurable blunders which 


unskilful 


fell 


are often made by the amateur 


in placing the house, trees and 


ing 


digging down hills, which no subsequent 


efforts at artificial adornment can repait 
rhe writer also proceeds to urge the im 
portance of the employment of taste and 


skill in laying out villages, and gives ex 


unples of naturally beautiful and attractive 


sites being rendered hideous by a foolish 


adherence to rectangles and squares, and 


cuts and fills, instead of advantage being 


taken of ravines and curves, and gentle 


slopes and commanding bluffs He quotes 


the truthful remark: “ There is no scene 


where neatness and picturesquesness, sim 
plicity and intricacy, can be so happily 


ended as in a village;"’ and we join with 


him in earnestly commending the idea to 


those who are about to perpetuate their 


taste, or lack of it, in | ying out suburban o1 


ural towns 


Posterity will justly rise up in 


udgment against many men of this gener 
ition, especially Chicago real estate 
] 


and 


specu 


lators, for blemishes inconveniences 


which those bungling operators have en 
tailed upon other generations in laying out 
new villages 

As far as this little book goes, it is well; 


but beyond a number of general and sensi 
ble hints, it is singularly devoid of practical 
information; and 


Mr 


was not to teach people how to adorn thei 


we cannot feeling 


} 
cip 


that Cleveland’s object in writing it 
own grounds, but to show them the neces 
Cleveland to 


the book 


sity of employing Mi: 


for them. For this reason 
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deal more than it really 


tends to be a good 
' 


still the land owner wi!l find in it 


is; but 


many very valuable suggestion 

AR CATHAY By 

B. M. Consul at 
Scribner, Arm 


McClurg & Co., 


PHeE FOREIGNER IN I 
W. H. Medhurst, H 
Shanghae. New York 
strong & Co | 


Chicago 


sen, 


lable book, written by 


Chis is a most re 


1 gentleman who, from interpreter up to 


official im 


British Consul, has been an 
China for thirty years His descriptions of 
street - scenes, manners, methods of trans 


portation, work, etc., are so ly, graphic 


ind instructive, that it may well be regretted 
that he did not make the whole book of 
them, and bigger book t that He 
howeve ha mit sparingly indulged his 
happier vein, and half apologizes for doing 
us that good; while, without any evident 
misgiving, he discusses with negular 

consistency of argument, and, we spect 
some insincerity, various prevalent notion 
and opinions relative to the policy and in 
tercourse which have long been mat 
ter of controversy in Europe and America 
The following is pro ly new to many of 
the best informed of our readers 

* Another favorite conveyance in Chin 

is the wheelbarrow Not anything like 
the vehicle known by that name amongst 


> convenient and scien 
Phe 


measures from three to four feet in diameter, 


ourselves, but amor 


tific 





lly constructed = affair wheel 


and is so placed as to run under the centre 


of the body, which is a mere frame - work 


side, after the 


Phe 


many 


with a ledge on ecither 





fashion of an Irish car passengers 
for the machine will « 


ury as is four 


the 


w two will sit 


sit on either side of frame, with their 


levs outware o o 
legs outward ; or one n the 


ledge, bal 


Phe 


wheel as 


one unced by their luggage on 


potsed 


the barrow 


the other weight being thu 


the 


upon centre, 
shaft in either hand, 
his sh uulders, ha 


pushing and guiding the 


man, who 


grasps a 
Lided by l tra ove! 
little to do beyond 
vehick 


When 


Johnson that 


Sir Joshua Reynolds told 


Goldsmith had a notion to 


travel into distant countries and make a 
book of his observations of new and 
strange things, Johnson said “Sir, he 
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would go to China and, returning, publish 
in London a description of a wheelbarrow 
Here, at last, is the wheelbarrow, though, 
if regard be had to its uses, it corresponds 
rather with our modern omnibuses. 

We do not blame Mr. Medhurst for leav 
ing us as much as ever in the dark about 
Chinese character at bottom It seems 
certain that their nature and ours are differ 
ent enough to teach us both that we do 
not know much of human nature rhei 
defi tency In marti il courage, ¢ mu dict a 
by their indifference to peril; their unques 
tionable gentleness and mildness of feeling 
and susceptibility to soft impressions, « 
tradicted by their beastly insensibility be 
fore spectacles of the most ominable 


cruelty ; their ardent, passionate and tender 


regard for their dead after the ; 





tle, and the actual universality 


for the bodies of their children of earl 


age not even burying them, but casting 
them out as trash these and a hundred 


other indisputable facts only teach us how 
hard it is to get at the springs ol human 


motive 


Ups AND Downs; An Every - Day Novel 
By Edward Everett Hale Boston 
Roberts Brothers Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicas ; 


’ vo 

rhis novel is fortunately short; not that 
it ws dull, but that it exemplifies the style of 
its class with a studied fidelity which would 
« tiresome in a longer sto 
mean, which aspires to sufficient 


lignity of sentiment and 





out the aid of any kind of romantic color 
ing It is, indeed, a most healthy reaction 
from the sailing visions of the Scott, 
James, and Bulwer schools, through whose 
translucent enchantment the most precise 
details of the story had to be discerned, 
notwithstanding the glamour was but the 


} 


negative effect of rging the whole work 





of everything which could suggest com 
monplace, inconsiderable, or unseemly ol 


ects, however natural, helped out by ornat 


or at least fastidious language. But that 
reaction healthfully tends to artlessness 
real simplicity It is the opposite and 
greater error to supplant the art of indu 
g¢ a false but beautiful atm sphere , with 
the art of rendering interesting, by mer 
collocation, brevity and drollery, particulars 
in their proper nature insignificant and 
contemptible A clever reporter for a 
daily newspaper, in dull times, will describe 
rit that witnesses 
of the fact will read the account with an 


which they could not have imagined 


interes 
coul uttach to it But then it did not 


uttach to it 


But the present production 





loes not deserve censure quite 
worthy its talented and in au 
' | 1 danhtl id put 

thor, ind WI adoubtiess add repula 


tion: though the art which we have hinted 
at is not worthy the emulation of men of 
the denoucment of the 


story includes a happy windfall in Chicag: 





real estate, a kind of local interest 





among Chicago readers will sharpen thei: 











THE GRAND PACIFIC HOTEI 


The issue of the present number of TH 


LAKESIDE MONTHLY is coincident with 
one of the most notable of the events which 
have marked the glorious rebuilding of Chi 
cago — the opening of the largest, and in 
many respects the finest, hotel in the coun 
try, and indeed in the world. One re 
markable feature of all our American cities 
is the rapidly - growing tendency toward 
hotel life among permanent residents. And 
it is now by no means the travelling public 
alone who are interested in the astonishing 
increase in the number, size, and luxu- 
riousness of our public houses. Our front 
ispiece gives the reader a very good idea 
of the external appearance of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, whose many and massive 
doors swung open to the eager public for 
the first time on the first day of June. 
When the Great Fire swept over Chicago, 
less than twenty months ago, it prostrated 
a large part of the nearly completed walls 
of this great structure; and the general 
feeling was that the grand enterprise would 
never be consummated. But the project 
ors rose to the emergency; the ruins were 
cleared away, and the reconstruction be 
gan; and now, just as multitudes of stran 
gers are pouring in to view the marvel of a 
city built in a year, it is ready to offer them 
its palatial hospitality and astonish them 
with its magnitude and splendor. Figures 
are apt to be dry reading, but we are sure 
that some of the truly remarkable figures 
connected with the Grand Pacific will be 
read with interest and preserved for future 
reference. The building is of stone, of a 
mixed style of architecture, six stories and 
basement in height, is massive, symmetrical 
and graceful in appearance, a monument 
of solidity, and one of the greatest orna 


ments of the beautiful New Chicago. It 


is 325 by 186 feet, and covers the entire 
space surrounded by Jac kson, Clark, Quin 

cy and LaSalle streets. There are main 
entrances on La Salle, Jackson and Clark 
streets. On the La Salle street side there 
is a grand exchange, 100 by 60 feet, on the 
first story, and on Clark street is a grand 
court, 70 by 70 feet, in one corner of which 
is the office. On the second story are the 
grand parlor, 100 by 24 feet, the grand 
dining hall, 130 by 60 feet, the ladies’ on 

dinary, 70 by 70 feet, and the kitchen de 
partment, 140 by 60 feet. There is also a 
grand promenade from the parlor to the 
dining hall, which is 130 by 30 feet. On 
this floor there are also two tea-rooms, and 
two large courts. The corridors are 11 
feet wide. There are also several rooms 
for lodgers on this story. All of the up 
per stories are divided exclusively into 
apartments and suites of rooms, the latter 
being obtainable in the Grand Pacific with 
from two to five connecting rooms. Some 
of the larger suites include a private parlor 
and dining-room. In all, there are 500 
rooms in the house, for the accommodation 
of guests, exclusive of those provided for 
the officers and help of the house. The 
dining-room is in the northwest corner of 
the second floor, opening out upon the 
grand promenade. It is the largest and 
most elegant dining-hall in the country. 
By day it is lighted by twenty-three win 

dows, looking out upon La Salle and 
Quincy streets and one of the courts, and 
by night by seven bronze chandeliers and 
by an infinite number of smaller gas jets 
along the walls. The floor is paved with 
black and white marble, and the ceiling is 
delicately frescoed. The room has a front 

age of about 60 feet on the court, and it 
is intended in a short time to make a con 


servatory extending that distance, coming 
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down to about the middle of the windows, 
und about 30 feet in width. On the cor 
ner of Clark and Quincy streets is the 
spacious ladies’ ordinary, itself larger than 


the main dining. hall in almost any other 


hotel in the land Chere are also separate 
tea and breakfast rooms. The arrangement 
of annunciators, elevators, fire - indicators 


and extinguishers is very complete and 
elaborate; and, in short, all that modern 


skill can do to make a safe, convenient 


und luxurious public house, has been called 
into requisition here The furniture is very 
costly and elegant, and good taste has char 
icterized the appointments 

Some of the aggregates connected with 


the construction of this monster caravan 


sary are startling For instance The 
building contains 35,000 square feet of « 

mension stone, 30,000 square feet of rul rle 
stone, 7,000,000 bricks, 8,000 yards of 


sand, 1,100 barrels of cement, 10,000 

rels of lime, 12,000 cubic feet of limestone, 
40,000 cubic feet of sandstone, 2,625,500 
square feet of timber, joists, rafters, ete 
$26,000 square feet of pine flooring, 52,000 


square feet of walnut and maple flooring 


73,000 lineal feet of d ind window 
casings, 237,000 square feet of inside blinds 
and shutters, 930 windows, 1,070 doors, 
138 bath - tubs, 181 water - closets, 2 m le 
drinking fountains, 33,530 feet of gas pipe 


the gas fixtures include 426 chandeliers, 





employing 1,518 burners, and 88o bracket 
lights, employing 1,180 burners. ‘There are 
10 miles of carpeting, 2,000 feet of speakin 
tubes, 28 mouth - pieces, 38 miles of wire, 
525 fire larm bells, and 7 annunciat 
contaming 474 indicators. There 
152,000 yards of plastering, and 1,500,000 
lath Of marbk ‘ ng there 
22,500 e tec t ' 
Soo ‘ t | 220 1 ly 
mantle ! vrat Sco » & f 


ce { | \ $1,200 
000, the e of the lease 
S000 ,.000, I cost it et ! 
5.400,000 54 50,000 

rhe I f M Cot ny 

‘ er] iF 1 
‘ icw re s oth I 

l me { the gentlemen desery 


undertaking. They are: The Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, and the Chicago, Roc} 
Island & Pacific Railway Companies; John 
IF. Tracy, Wm. B. Ogden, Estate of P. F. W 

Peck, John M. Douglas, | B. Otis, L. ¢ 

. Frear, |. V. Farwell, If. Porter, Spri 

nee & Prescott, J. IL. Stead & Co., Car 
ter HI. Harrison, Baird & Bradley, | \ 
Bryan, T. B. Bryan, W. W. Boyington, N 
S. Bouton, Calvin DeWolfe, Amos Gran 
nis, Mortime X Tappan, A. A Munger, 
M. Andrews, Wil 1 Nixon, | 
Singer & Talcott, J. B. Sullivan, T. Wright, 
Giew. C. & W. B. Walker, Heath & Mil 
ligan, Ge M. Kimbark; B. I Allen, 
DesMomes, lowa; M. McNeal, Long & 


es Otis 





lreasurer, | B. Otis: Secretary, Henry 
M. Smith; Directors, J. | racy, Albert 
Keep, L. B. Otis, H. Riddle, I. S. Peck 


Mi If M. Smith deserves the special 





mention of be the originator of the great 
cheme, n so happily brought to compl 


The lessees are Messrs, Gage Bros, & 
Rice, the well-known proprietors of the 
| Sherman House and 


West Side Sherma 


Their long experi 


ence ul great popularity with travellers 
from all parts of the ntry is sufhcient 
evidence that the Pacific w t nducte 
n the most luxurious and comfortable man 
eT 
WHo lt ll PHkE GRAND PACIFIC ? 
The Pacific Hote s, more than any 
other structure, a monument and epitome 
{ Chicago’s growth and enterprise, in 
many different directions Ti company 
heavy « ipl sts be iV the hono 
evising the gi cheme and furnish 
ny the million and a half of dollars neces 
ry to carry it to completion; but to the 
| energy of host of r mai 
| > { ( _ I s I I mech ! 
< ‘ e the actual got the gl . 
» ‘ re lhe P 4 att ‘ 1 \ hl ! 
self has t under tribute f it 
| 
> | nagement greatel 
min fu vanied nd ries | n 
n ! can perhaps be touns 
‘ ed y other enter] It will 
re el , han ric t the 
a Deanne give 





Ore er 








REE: 
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quate idea of its immensity, and of the 
labor and skill that have been lavished 
upon _ § and it is very gratifying to know 


that Chicago workshops and warehouses, 


und Chicago brain and muscle, have 
furnished almost all its constituent parts 
For example, let us walk through the 
miles and miles of halls and apartments 
and note the talent as well as labor ex 
pended on the painting, decorating, frese« 
ing and glazing ro one Chicago house 
we need hardly say that of Heath & Mil 





ligan—belongs the credit. They manufax 
tured the paints and colors in their own ex 
tensive establishment, furnished every pan 
of glass, did the cut - glass work, furnished 
the intricate and artistic designs for the 


frescoes, as well as the men to paint them, 


and did the plainer tinting and painting for 
all the woodwork from top to bottom Im 
mense as this labor was, it has all been pet 
formed since last December, during which 
time the firm has done a similar work for 
the Sherman House Mr. Milligan is the 
author of the decorative painting in many 
of the great hotels of the land, as well as 
in a host of other buildings Ile com 
menced with the Astor Hlouse in New 
York, some thirty years ago; and amon 
his laurels to-day are the St. Nicholas, Fifth 
Avenue, and other hotels in that city, an 
the Pacific and Sherman ( both new and old 
Gardner, Briggs, and others in Chicago 


1 } 


The ladies at least will appreciate the fine 


artistic taste with which he has selected 


ach 


and blended the colors in the Grand | 
The hues are not only rich—they are * by 
coming * to the complexion, especially by 


gas - light; and this is a point which is often 





neglected in public as well as private build 
ings. The dass of the colors of the walls 
and ceilings throughout the whole house is 
French gray, which is modified and shaded 
by many other tints, producing a great 
variety of pleasing effects Chere is noth 
ing **loud”’ or vulgar or glaring in_ the 
coloring. To some it may seem, by 
light, too quiet, but the artist knew far lx 
ter than the casual spectator what w 
wanted; and it is the possession of this 
knowledge and taste which gives Mr. Mil 
ligan his wide popularity and extensive 
business. The grand dining - hall is 


splendid specimen of his skill. Overhead 
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] ‘ 


are elaborate tresco 


with rich panel work, a 


I 


tation of many colors, 


beautiful, vet chaste and 


vate rooms adjoining 
the spacious parlors, 
the great halls ane 


idmirable taste and 


the 
the 


of the doors and panellir 


ordinary is worthy of special notice, being 


beautiful imitation 


lruitand fhowers, 


d other ornamen 


all striking na 








Urtistic Phe pri 
lacic ) t 
grand stairway 
‘ 1] | 
ul how 
The raining 
wy im othe ladies 


of American birch—a 


variety of wood, by the way, ne 
familiar to Ameri listric wol 
boys The imitation looks a great deal 
l than the original feels when applied 





to the juvenile system 


he ceiling away 


t 


up ove! the yvrand winding staircase is 


beautiful fresco representing hght cloud 


floating in an ure 
visitor raises his eyes 
may imagine himself 


the blue empyrean 


celestial comfort of the 


sky, so tha if the 


is he 


materially assist At the 


hall leading to the « 


goes upward, he 

ny upward int 
| 

icle which the 


‘reat hotel will 


north end of the 


door of the dining 


room is a magnificent window of stained 


rlass ornamented w 


th ‘ 


vers 


~ Is 
most pleasing effect r} 
most notable products of 
Milligan’s extensive establ 
is but little scene or figure 





louble picture reprenting 


house, the general 





he semblance of 
through which 

poured with the 
‘ one of the 
Mess Ileath & 
ishment Phere 
painting through 
style being more 


ul entrance trom 


Pacific as the 


great fire left it, half ruined, and as it stands 
in completed beauty to - day lhe fresco 
ing in the great parlor and the adjoining 
ladies’ parlors s ll! characterized by the 
samc elegance n taste and, in 


building the eye rests 


with a feeling of satis 


upon the whole work 


criticism is completely « 


furniture of the gre 


uppropriate; but if we u 


nd ceilings bare of cé 


work left in its natura 


if we think of the |} 


lavish use of colors in the 


mon painter would 


shall see how much of 





faction and pleasure 
of the painter, ind 
li armed The 
hotel elegant and 
nayine the walls 
or and the wood 
] state, « till more, 
viddeousne which 
hands of a com 
have produced, we 
the perfection and 
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beauty of the Pacific is due to the skilled 
fingers of Messrs. Heath & Milligan and 
their corps of artists. Here, in almost 
imperishable form, they have placed their 


monument; and the tens of thousands of 


strangers who will visit this great hotel in 
the next few years will pay the tribute of 
admiration to their genius. Messrs. Heath 
& Milligan are stockholders in the Grand 
Pacific, and were among the first to con 
tribute to its erection. Having been burnt 
out twice in two years, and having erected 


n the burnt 


the first permanent structure 
district since the great conflagration, they 
are especially worthy of mention in con 
nection with the great hotel. 

It is gratifying to note that Chicago es 
tablishments contributed not only the orna- 
mental work but also the more substantial 
iron and brass that, in hundreds of forms, 
contribute to the strength and comfort and 
beauty of the Pacific. Prominent among 
the great institutions that sent in their quota 
is the extensive one known far and near as 
the Crane Brothers Manufacturing Com 
pany. From their huge five-story buildings 
fronting on Jefferson, Desplaines, Wayman 
and Fulton streets, in which, amid the roar of 


steam,- the rattle of wheels and pulleys, 


the clanking of hammers and the blaze of 


furnaces, nearly eight hundred hands labor 
daily, came the steam - heating apparatus, 
whose miles of pipes coil through halls and 
chambers; the six miles or more of gas - 
pipes, the smoothly - running steam - engine 
in the laundry, and the useful freight and 
kitchen The bill of this 
Company alone to the Pacific Hotel Com 


steam elevators. 


pany reached the snug little sum of nearly 
$45,000, besides the many thousands more 
for piping and other fixtures supplied to 
contractors who dealt directly with the 


Hotel Co. The pursuit of facts in regard to 


the Pacific led the writer to the works of 


the Crane Bros. Manufacturing Company ; 
and a visit through their ramifications, un- 
der the courteous guidance of the Treasurer, 
George 5. Redfield, Esq., left him aston 
ished at their magnitude, and more than 
ever proud of Chicago as a great manu 
f 


the products of this gigantic metal-working 


facturing centre. Here is a partial list « 


establishment: Iron pipes, of all kinds and 
sizes, for steam, gas and water; malleable 


| 


iron, cast iron, and brass fittings of all kinds 
—the raw brass being made right there; 
steam engines, powerful, smooth-running 
and beautiful; steam freight and passenger 
elevators, for buildings and mines. These 
elevators are a specialty of the Company, 
and are remarkable for their safety, strength, 
speed, and ease inrunning. The passenge1 
cars are beautifully built, every portion of 
the woodwork as well as the machinery, 
being turned out at these works. Six of 
the Crane Elevators have been put in for 
Field, Leiter & Co.’s wholesale store; and 
others are to be found in nearly all the 
first-class buildings in this city. In short, 
the Crane Brothers Manufacturing Com - 
pany is an honor to the city and the West, 
and it is fitting that much of its work should 
into 


be incorporated in permanent form 


the Grand Pacific. The officers of this 
company are: R. T. Crane, President ; C, 
S. Crane, Vice-President; S. W. Adams, 
Secretary ; Geo. S. Redfield, Treasurer. 
Much of the strength and security of the 
lofty building are due to the massive pillars 
and beams and girders of cast and wrought 
iron which are placed thickly around from 
basement to turret. All this work, weigh 
ing thousands and thousands of tons, comes 
from the great Union Foundry Works, suc- 
cessors to N. S. Bouton & Co., located on 
Fifteenth and 
Clark. 


iron building work, all kinds of castings, 


street, between Dearborn 


Here are made cast and wrought 
car - wheels, fire - proof buildings, iron ceil 
ings, wrought iron beams and girders, etc. 
Occupying, including shops and yards, 
about four acres of ground in the heart of 
the city, the Works comprise two large 
Foundries, employing 60 men; two Black 

smith-shops ; three Fitting-shops ; one large 
Core - room; a Machine - shop, employing 
100 men; and a Pattern and Drafting 

room, together with a _ separate fire - 
proof building for storing its immense and 
stock of 


through the various departments of this 


valuable patterns. In passing 


great establishment, and beholding the 
massive castings and the different articles 
in wrought iron, both large and small, un 
dergoing the several processes looking to 
completion and workmanlike finish, we 
confess to a feeling of pride and admiration 


for the enterprise and ability shown by 
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these Western master- workers in iron. 
The Pacific, Palmer’s great hotel, the Sher- 
man, the Illinois State House at Spring 
field, and the United States Arsenal at 
Rock Island, are among the great struc 
tures to which they have been called upon 
to contribute strength and beauty. All 
through our city and the great West the 
work of the Union Foundry is seen and 
praised; and it would have been very sin 
gular if they had not had a part in the 
Grand Pacific. 

Who made and provided the elegant 
and luxurious furniture for the grand office, 
the noble parlors, the great dining halls, 
the five hundred apartments for guests, in 
the big hotel? Surely the costly sofas 
and chairs of plush and satin, the richly 
carved bedsteads and dressing - cases, the 
lustrous mirrors that are to reflect so much 
beauty and grace, must have been brought 
Not at all. A Chi 
cago establishment, the Thayer & Tobey 


from distant shores. 


Manufacturing Company, located at 195 to 
199 State street, had the contract for the 
whole gigantic job, and the result is flatter 
ing evidence of the resources, energy and 
taste of the establishment It was the 
largest furniture contract ever taken by any 
one house in this country; and no other 
concern would have undertaken to complete 
a task of such magnitude in so short a time 
All the designs are new and original 
nothing is copied; and inthe construction 
particular reference was had to durability 
and comfort as well as beauty, It is pro- 
nounced by hotel men the best furniture 
for the purpose ever seen, and the public 
will agree with them 
Sixty thousand yards — over eleven miles 
of carpeting now cover the floors of the 
great hotel. Where did it come from ? 
Largely from the well-known Carpet house 
of Allen & Mackey, now located at 180 
State street and on Monroe street, opposite 
the great Palmer House. Before the fire, 
this firm were found in Bryan Hall; and 
at the time of the fire were adjoining Field, 
Leiter & Co.’s. 
hotel furniture, and have supplied the Me 
tropolis, of St. Paul; the Clark House, of 
Duluth; the Cutler House, of Grand Ha 
ven; and the Matteson, Orient, Central, 
Kuhn’s, and Sherman (now Gault House), 


They make a specialty of 


\ 


wr 


of this city. The latter they furnished in 
ten days after the great fire. Allen & Mackey 
have the taste, the experience, and the 
goods for any job of Carpet - furnishing, 
large or small, and will have no lack of 
business. The beauty and taste of the 
carpets of the Pacific show what they can 
do. Through the broad halls, in the spa- 
cious parlors and the hundreds of guest 
rooms, the carpets are all of velvet or Brus 
sels, and well adapted in pattern and colors 
to the particular apartment. Our house 
keepers should take a lesson in taste by ex 
amining these splendid floor - coverings in 
detail. 

The elegant counter of polished marble, 
over which thousands of expectant guests 
will lean in humble supplication to the 
lordly clerks, as well as the beautiful mai 
ble stairs, are also Chicago productions 
It is true that the stone itself came from 
the quarries of distant Italy, but it came in 
tiuge rough blocks, by ocean and lake, to 
the ample docks of the Gowen Marble 
Works, at Clark street bridge, and in the 
adjoining buildings went through the 
various processes which fitted it for its 
tinal honor First, rows of patient saws, 
working day and night, split the block into 
slabs; then great wheels, of different grades, 
smoothed and polished them; ingenious 
machines with knives cut and bevelled 
them, and skilful artisans, with chisels and 
mallets, wrought them into their final 
shapes Che solid marble steps leading 
from the office are also from the same ex 
tensive- manufactory, where the marble of 
Italy, Scotland, Vermont and Tennessee, 
are W rought into mantles, urns, monuments, 
table tops, and many other forms of beauty 
and utility. We had no idea of the ex 
tensiveness of the Gowen Works until we 
visited their great establishment Now we 
know that they are equal to any demand 
that may be made upon them, and we 


advise those about to build to examine thei 


beautiful productions at the north end o 
Clark street bridge 

The richly - wrought marble mantles of 
the house will attract great attention, and 
the warmth from the grates will be more 
pleasing by reason of their beauty. They 
were furnished by the Chicago Marble 
Company, under the management of Mr 
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Sherman, whose extensive works opposite 
the old Palmer House, before the fire, will 
be remembered. Since the commence 
ment of the rebuilding of the city, this 
Company have done most of the marble 
work for the principal hotels. This firm 
makes a specialty of mantles and elaborate 
counters. Among our prominent business 
men who have made large purchases of the 
house may be mentioned Matson & Co., 
Roddin & Hamilton, Buck & Rayner, 
Gunther, Hawley, etc. The work done 
by this Company in connection with the 
Grand Pacific Hotel is of the finest and 
best kind, and reflects great credit upon the 
men who are at its head. 

Hotel guests are always anxious to know 
that the money, jewelry, and other valua 
bles which they entrust to the clerk for 
safe keeping, are secure. A look at the im 
mense vault behind the counter, with its 
ponderous iron doors and complicated locks, 
bearing the familiar words, “ Hall’s Safe 
and Lock Company,” will satisfy them. 
This great Company —the largest safe 
manufacturers in the world are known 
by their fruits all over the land. They em 
ploy about 600 hands, and turn out an ay 
erage of 23 safes per day. Mr. Hall’s 
patents have gained the reputation of su 
periority, and his name is seen on the 
greater part of the vaults and safes in the 
banks and other buildings of the New 
Chicago. The Chicago house occupies the 
extensive stores 147 and 149 Dearborn street 
—and the Company have branch houses at 
345 and 347 Broadway, N. Y.; 93 Smith 
field street, Pittsburgh; N. E. cor. Main 
and Fifth streets, Louisville, Ky. ; 73 and 75 
Union street, Boston; S. W. cor. Pearl and 
Plum streets, Cincinnati; 302 N. Fourth 
street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Cleveland, O.; 537 Market street, San 


152 Superior street, 


Francisco. 

One great secret of the perfect system 
and wonderful dispatch with which the im 
mense business of a hotel like the Pacific is 
carried on, is the employment of machin 
ery, and that of the very best and most ap 
proved kind. One would think it an utter 
impossibility, for instance, to wash (fen 
thousand pieces of clothing a day in this 
house; but this can be done easily and 


well by the six great “ Eccentric Clothes 





Washers ” which are found in the laundry. 
Although the work is so quickly done by 
the use of steam - power, guests need not 
be alarmed for the integrity of their linen, as 
these washers are so ingeniously construct 
ed that there is no friction used in the pro 
cess, while the cleansing is most thorough 
The finest as well as the coarsest articles 

a lace curtain or a bed - quilt—are equally 
well washed without the slightest injury. 
\ very clever idea is the attachment of 
a wringer to the washer, so that the clothes 
can be immediately passed through it with 
out extra handling. This wringer—called 
“The Mystic’’—has no complication of 
springs, levers, or screws; and while it can 
grasp the largest garment, it will gently 
press, without injury, the lightest fabric. 
Coming out of the great washers and 
squeezers, the garments pass on to the 
“Litt Giant Mangle,” whose smooth 
rollers iron them out in handsome shape, 
giving them a uniform and perfect finish, 
without the wear and tear to the fabric 
which makes the name “ mangle” so ap- 
propriate to many machines so called. Al 
together these three contrivances seem to 
cover all the requirements for cleansing 
clothing, and take from “ washing-day,”’ in 
the hotel or wherever else they are used, 
all of its old-time horrors. These machines 
are manufactured by the Standard Laundry 
Machinery Company, of New York, and 
supplied by Hitchcock & Walker, 128 
Michigan street, Chicago. 

Let us step down into the great kitchen, 
and see where the cooking that is to feed 
the multitude is done. Behold the glowing 
range, the broilers, the roasting jack, the 
places whereon are prepared the brain 
blessing buckwheat and the witching waffle. 
See the copper boilers, the vegetable steam 
ers, the pastry range, the tea, coffee and 
water urns of nickel plate. All these es 
sentials of the cuisine, without which all 
else is but mockery, are furnished by M. 
W. & F. Lester, of Chicago, sole agents in 
the Northwest of S. F. Duparquet & Huet, 
of New York. The name of Lester has 
long been familiar, and the fame of his 
furnaces, stoves, family and (especially) 
hotel ranges, has gone wherever the smell 
of good dinners is known. Among the 


many hotels which are supplied with these 



























ranges may be mentioned the Gardner, 
New Briggs, Central, Burke’s, St. Julien, 
Parker’s, Maulton, Thompson’s, Commer 
cial, Clifton, Wentworth and Woolworth’s, 
etc. 

The Plumbing for the miles and miles of 
water- pipe and fixtures throughout the 
building was committed to the careful and 
skilful hands of Hugh Watt, No. 92 Har 
Mr. Watt makes a specialty 


of putting in baths, water - closets, boilers, 


rison street. 
wash-basins, etc.; and his work is remark 
ably free from the annoyance and expense 
House-build 
ers will find it profitable to call Mr. 
Watt for their Plumbing. The fact that he 


was given this immense job in the Pacific 


attendant on frequent leaks. 
on 


is proof that he stands at the head of the 
Plumbers in this city. 

One of the most interesting and striking 
facts about the great house is the manifold 
way in which electricity is brought into set 
vice. Electrical appliances are now so 
common and so useful that no large hotel 
or manufacturing establishment can be said 
to contain the modern improvements unless 
it is well furnished with the various con 
veniences and safeguards which electrical 
The 


Pacific 


builders and 
Hotel 


appreciated from the first the importance 


science has provided. 


lessees of the Grand have 
of this department, and have procured not 
only those improvements known at the time 
the building was projected, but also all the 
more recent inventions which have been 
brought to perfection while the house was 
in process of construction and reconstruc 
tion. The contracts for carrying out their 
plans in this department were made with 
the Western Electric Manufacturing Com 
pany of this city. The shops of this com 
pany occupy the second and third floors of 
the building 


& 


232 Kinzie street, near State. 


140 by 86 feet, located num 
bers 220 to 
Their manufactures are exclusively of tel 
egraphic and electrical apparatus, in which 
they employ a large amount of machinery 
and one hundred workmen. The variety 


and beautiful finish of the instruments on 
exhibition in their store, the marvels which 
they perform, and the appearance of the 
workmen themselves, all serve to confirm 
the impression of a visitor that here is a | 


body of mechanicians whose numbers and 
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skilfulness together are probably not sur 
passed in any other one establishment of 
any kind in the country Among other 
items it is worth mentioning that the print 
ing instruments for private lines, invented 
and manufactured here in Chicago, are be 
ing sent in large numbers to New York and 
other Eastern cities; and the time is not 
distant when they will be sent from here to 
England and the continent, where as yet 
nothing of the kind isin use. The elec 
for Pacific Hotel 


braces the following four specialties, viz 


tric apparatus the em 
rhe Annunciator, for guest-calls; the El 
Mercurial Fire-Alarm; the Electro 
Magnetic Watch - Clock ; 
Dials. The 


Improved 


ectro 
and the Electric 
Annunciator is known 


Needle 


numbers of the rooms are in plain 


Time 

as the Annunciator 
The 
sight, upon a white tablet, and under the 
numbers is a corresponding row of pointers 


When 


no call is mace, these pointers remain in a 


or needles—one for each number 
horizontal row, all pointing the same way 
When a call is made, the pointer turns to 
a vertical position, and points to the num 


ber of the room from which the call pro 


ceeded, When the call has been answered 
the attendant touches a knob and restores 
the pointer to its horizontal position The 


appearance of the tablet is neat and orna 
mental, and the operation is a great im 
provement over that of the old-fashioned 
bell-pulls. 


pulling such long wires as 


In fact, the ringing of bells by 
would be re 


quired in the Grand Pacific would be out 


of the question. The stretching of the 
wires from their own motion and from 


changes of temperature would make that 
plan of guest-calls unreliable. Fortunately 
this difficulty is effectually provided against 
by the use of telegraph wires, which, with 
out themselves moving, can carry the signal 
to any required distance. Over thirty miles 
of telegraph wires have been laid in this 
Not 
important than the Annunciator, and con 
the Electro-Mercurial 
Fire- Alarm, an invention brought to per 
fection by the Western Electric Manufac 


one building for this purpose. less 


nected with it, is 


turing Company, and destined to be of 


great value as a protection against the 


spread of fires. In each room and closet 


of the hotel is placed a small thermometer, 
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into the top and bottom of which are in- 
serted two small platinum wires, the lower 
wire being in contact with the mercury, but 
the upper one being high enough so that 
at any ordinary temperature no contact is 
made. But let the heat of the room rise 
beyond the limits of safety from any cause 
and the mercury rises in the tube until it 
touches the platinum wire. This simple 
contact conveys to the bell an impulse 
which causes it to ring violently with rapid 
strokes, and causes the Annunciator to 
mark the number of the room from which 
the alarm has come. But in this case the 
turning of the button by the attendant will 
not cause the pointer to resume its horizon 
tal position. It continues to point to the 
number of the endangered room, and the 
bell continues to ring until the temperature 
of the room falls to its wonted range. The 
Electro-Magnetic Watch-Clock, although 
well known in many Eastern manufactur 
ing establishments, is comparatively recent 
as a protection to hotels. At the Clark 
street entrance is one of FE. Howard & 
Company’s Regulators, with gravity escape 
ment and mercury pendulum, being in fact 
one of the best time - pieces ever made by 
that firm. Attached to this clock is Ham 
blet’s Electro-Magnetic Recording appara 
tus, connected by telegraph wires with one 
hundred stations in the different parts of 
the building. Three policemen are em 
ployed constantly in making the rounds of 


the different stations. The arrangement of 


wires and apparatus is such that the exact 
minute at which they press the button of 
any station is recorded in pencil upon the 
paper dial locked up inside the clock-case 
his dial is in sight, so that if at any time 
the watchmen are needed in the office it is 
not necessary to hunt the whole house ove 
to find them—like looking for a needle in 
a hay-mow—but their precise whereabouts 
can always be ascertained The marks 
left upon the paper dials form a permanent 
record to indicate whether the watchman 
has been regular in his march and atten 
tive to his duty The office clock before 
mentioned is connected by telegraph wires 
to “ime-dials or clock faces in the kitchen, 
dining-room, rotunda, and other rooms of 
the house, in such a manner that the hands 


of these dials show precisely the same time 
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as that shown by the office clock. Thus 
the cook can never apologize for a late 
dinner on the ground of his clock being 
too slow; nor can the guests’ appetites be 
morbidly sharpened by their clocks being 
faster than the cook’s. Any number of 
these dials can yet be attached to the clock, 
and it is probable that the permanent board - 
ers will adopt this means of having standard 
time in their rooms. 

Few of the multitude of travellers who 
will hereafter enjoy the hospitality of the 
Pacific, will leave Chicago without doing 
some shopping; and of course they will 
visit Giles’ marble and plate-glass jewelry 
palace on Wabash avenue, nearly due east 
of the hotel. The name of Giles Brothers 
is so familiar to every owner of watches, 
jewelry and precious stones in the West, 
that we need only recall the fact that their 
magnificent stock of goods is within about 
a stone’s throw of the Pacific and half a 
dozen other great hotels 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 

Perhaps no material entering into the 
construction of a building has taxed the in 
ventive ingenuity of mechanics more than 
the matter of roofing. 

The points to be attained are, the least 
weight upon the roof, with the most com 
plete protection to the interior of a build 
ing from the elements without. Previous 
experiments have involved Shingle, Slate, 
Tin, Iron, and lastly (pror to the present 
invention), the use of Felt, saturated with 
tar, pitch or coal-oil, and the Felt then 
covered with gravel This process seems 
to have become the most popular; but it 
has too often happened that it was by no 
means an entire success Adepts in the 
business of Rooting claim that the Felt and 
Gravel roofs are continued bill of ex 
pense, after five or six years’ use; and that 
the great weight consequent upon the use 
of gravel tends to unsettle the roof; and 
when once a leakage commences, it is im 
possible to effectually repair the damage 
without removing the roof \ny process 
of roofing, therefore, which will obviate 
these defects, must be of vital interest to 
every owner of a building, and to every 
architect who properly studies the interest 


of his client. Our attention has been called 














to a circular issued in Indianapolis, en 
dorsed by the leading merchants, master 

mechanics, builders, and scientific citizens 
of that city, relative to a Preserving Paint, 
*, Smelroth, of Fort 


It is claimed for this paint 


invented by one F. ¢ 
Wayne, Ind, 
that it is really impervious to the action of 
Is of 


great value in the preservation of anything 


the elements; and while as such it 
to which paint is applied, it is its applica- 
tion to Felt as a material for rooting houses 
that it has gained its greatest popularity. 
It is claimed by the patentee that the sim 
ple coating of regular Felt with this paint, 
and the addition of sand in lieu of gravel, 
will better preserve a roof than any species 
of covering ever yet devised; while the 
weight of such roofing is about one-seventh 
that of the Felt and Gravel roof. The great 
respectability of the parties who endorse 
this Paint, and the length of time it has 
in Indiana, should commend it 


been used 


to the serious consideration of everyone 
in Chicago interested in securing the best 
possible roofing, as well as of all persons 
who desire to use a Preserving Paint which 
in practice seems fairly to have eclipsed all 
Patent Paints thus far presented to the public. 
Aside from the great advantage gained in 
the use of this paint as an element in rvof 
ing in connection with Felt, it is also of 
equal advantage in the preservation of tin, 
The 


which this Paint adheres to every thing it is 


zinc, or slate roofs. tenacity with 


applied to, is simply remarkable It is 
We have 
of common tin coated with this Paint which, 


very elastic withal. seen a piece 
when bent double, preserved its surface 
unbroken. The elastic quality in this Paint, 
therefore, must prove to be one of the great 
elements in its application to Felt Every 
roof is more or less affected by the action 
of heat 
this Paint to preserve the even surface of 


and frost. It is in the nature of 


the roof be covered with, 


the result of which must be that no rain or 


whatever may 
snow - water can enter the building with 
any ordinary inequality of the surface of a 
roof. 

We find the testimonials to this 
make special mention of its great worth in 


Paint 


the preservation of fire- walls, porch and 
car-roofs, bridges, locomotive and steam- 
boat smoke-stacks, iron-fence and lamp- 
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posts. It may be the intention of the gen 
tleman who has secured the exclusive sale 
of this Paint in Chicago to confine his at 
tention particularly to the sale of it in con 
will, 


nection with Roofing. This in itself 


we feel confident, prove to be a very ex 


tensive business, as there are thousands of 
houses in Chicago needing this very article 
to render them water 


proof—sull we hope 


Smelroth Preserving Paint will be manu 
factured in sufficient quantities to let it be 
placed on the market beside all other paints 
for general purchase and use 

Mr. J. N. 
contractors, has secured the sole control of 


Ilis of 


fice is at Room 6, Exchange Building 


Glover, one-of our leading 


the sale of this Pamt in Chicago. 


WITH YOUR LIFE 


Mosr of our readers have doubtless made 


HOW Is tI 


the prudent man’s provision for those they 


love and whose comfort and support depend 


upon their single lives, by investing in pol 
icies of Life Insurance And yet all who 
have taken this wise precaution have 
doubtless at times been troubled with the 


*“ What all, have I 


that the Insurance Company to which I am 


thought, security, after 
annually paying my money will honestly 
administer its trust—will not perhaps * burst 


up’ and disappear before the policy on 
my life is paid ?”’ For the comfort of thos« 


who are thus doubting, and who want t& 


know of an Insurance Company so hedged 


about by law that failure and fraud are 


impossible, we will quote from the special 
one of our companies, the 


Life 


charter of 
Safety Di ‘posit 


of Chicago: 


/nsurance Company 


** For the full security of all policy-hold 
ers insured there shall be deposited the 
full net value of all outstanding policies, 
said deposit to be made in the corporate 
name of the Company so depositing, and 
shall be made semi-annually with the State 
Treasurer in his official capacity. Said 
deposit shall be made and kept inviolate so 
long as the risk or risks remain in 
and the deposit shall only be wholly with 
drawn upon the Company furnishing satis 
factory evidence that the risk or risks have 
expired or terminated by the death of the 
Any violation 
of this section, or omission on the part of 
the Company to comply with the provisions 
herein contained, shall work a forfeiture of 
its charter; and the State Treasurer shall, 


force, 


party insured, or otherwise. 
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in such case, at once proceed to effect in 
some solvent Company or Companies, to be 
designated by a majority of all the policy 
holders in this Company, a reinsurance of 
all risks outstanding.” 

The important features of this provision 
are, first, that the deposit for each policy 
must be its “ full net value ;’’ second, the 
deposit must be semi-annual; third, the 
deposit cannot be withdrawn while the pol 
icy remains in force; fourth, the making 
and maintaining of this deposit is made the 
condition upon which the charter of the 
Company may be kept; and fifth, if the 
charter shall be forfeited, the deposit is to 
be used as a reinsurance fund, the majority 
of the policy-holders choosing the Company 
to which they will be transferred. Thus 
the rights of the policy-holders are sacredly 
guarded, and the State of Illinois is pledg 
ed to the fulfilment of the contract. No 
other Company in existence is bound by 
law to secure its policy - holders as is the 
Safety Deposit. Hence we can recom 


mend this Company to our readers as 


worthy the fullest confidence. 


THE “ PARKERS.” 
Our fellow - citizens of * Boston extrac 
tion ’’ are not alone in their admiration and 
patronage of the New Restaurant located 
in the rear of Nos. 77 and 79 South Clark 
street modelled after the famous Parker 
Home Restaurant of Boston. The public 
generally have vied with the Bostonians of 
Chicago in their daily attendance at the 
** Parkers,”’ and its proprietors may confi 
dently consider themselves, and their beau 
tiful Restaurant, as among the fixed insti 
tutions of Chicago. 

Passing through the main hall of the 
beautiful brown - stone building on Clark 
street, the “ Parkers” is reached by pass 
ing over a corridor, on the first floor, which 
enters the Lunch and Bar- room; or, by 
ascending the stairs in the front build 
ing, or employing the elevator, the visitor 
reaches the second story, and, passing over 
a similar corridor, enters the grand Dining 
Room. ‘There are two stories above this 
to be fitted up for club - rooms and private 
rooms. .Mr. Harry Warden, for 


connected with the 


dining 


many years Parker 


Hlouse, Boston, and Mr. T. B. Cregan, late 


proprietor of the popular Victoria House at 


St. Johns, N. B., are the proprietors of the 
Parkers.”’ All that experience, 


profuse liberality in expenditure of money, 


Chicago * 


and personal supervision could do to make 
the fitting up of this thorough Metropolitan 
Restaurant an entire success, has been ac- 
complished. That it will continue to be 
conducted in the same elegant manner as it 
has been since its opening, the record of 
hoth proprietors will fully justify the public 


in believing. 
SUPERIOR LIMI 


Messrs. White 


Market street, Chicago, have justly earned 


& Lafferty, at No. 7o 


/ 


the reputation of producing the best Lime 


that has ever been used in the reconstruc 


tion of our city. Among the most import 


ant buildings constructed since the great 


fire in which their Lime has been exclu 


sively used, we may mention the Pacific 


Ilotel, the 


Peabody’s building, the Fidelity Safe Com 


Reaper Building, Gallup & 
pany’s building, the Ogden and the Ash- 
land blocks, and the 
That thei: 


rribune building. 


Lime has met the entire sat 


isfaction of the contractors who have em 
ployed it upon these several buildings, is a 
excellence. 
Ilowever beautiful the exterior of a build 


little if its 


sufficient guarantee for its 
ing may be, it amounts to but 
interior proves a failure in the matter of 
plastering. Workmanship has no doubt 
much to do with the presentment of the 
ceilings and sides of a room, but if the 
Lime and Plaster employed in the work is 
not of a superior quality, a very little time 
is required to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of either or both of these elements to the 
work. * 
Messrs. 


to their 


White & 


extensive business the 


Lafferty have added 
exclusive 
sale of the celebrated Tremain’s Cement, 
which has gained an enviable reputation in 
the East, 
construction of the new capitol building at 
Albany, New York, and at the State dam 
Mohawk 


where it has been used in the 


across the river at Cohoes, New 
York. 

The employment of the best Lime and 
Cement in the construction of our buildings 
will prove to be an absolute economy, and 


the attention of all parties interested will 
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be profitably employed in a consideration 
of the above mentioned articles. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


Our readers will find the 
Bros. & 
facturers, 149 and 151 State 
fect Art Gallery of Ornamental Iron Work 
Fhe Gould 


known in Chicago, having been 


store of Gould 
Manu 


Street, a per 


Dibblee, Ordamental Iron 


of every description. Bros. 
are well 
years engaged in the 


trade here. Mr. Dibblee is late of New York 


city, where he was in the dry 


for many grocery 


goods busi 
ness. The new firm will be found reliable 
und pleasant to deal with, and they are 
{ 


country. 


determined to keep the best assortment « 


Ornamental Iron Goods in the 


They have just furnished the Iron Orna 
work for 


Madison, Wis., including eight large fig 


mental the public grounds at 
ures representing the Four Seasons, chairs, 


Metal 


private 


fountains, etc. Large numbers of 


Animals have been furnished for 


grounds in and about this city, and Croquet 
Settees and Tents for croquet - grounds. 
They have a large stock of Crestings for 
Mansard Roofs, samples of which may be 
McCor 


mick’s Hall, and other public and private 


seen on the Lakeside Building, 
buildings. They make a specialty of Chairs 
of iron, and iron and wood combined, and 
are the sole agents for French Patent Bou 


levard Chairs and Settees. The firm will 


reader « ill, where 


Iron Work can 


be seen, and a pleasant hour spent in ex 


be pleased to have the 


everything in the shape of 


amining the various designs for Fountains, 
Vases, Statuary, Railings, etc. 
MESSRS. BLISS & TORREY’'S ESTABLISH 
MENT. 
Few people realize how large a propor 
tion of their fellow - creatures are crippled 


in some way; and a first visit to the store 


of Messrs. 


surprise at the quantities of crutches, trusses, 


Bliss & Torrey always causes 


galvanic batteries, etc., found 


Ss 


supporters, 


in stock, and more astonishment at the 


amount of work they do to order for cases 
of deformity requiring some special appa 
ratus. Their Surgical Instrument stock is 
complete as it can be made, comprising 


everything necessary for taking the human 
, 


frame to pieces, as well as all apparatus re 


quired for putting it together again Add 
to all this their large business in Drugyists’ 
Sundries and Fancy Goods, with stock 


from which a beginner can select every 


thing needed for the outfit and stock of a 


first - class drug - store, except the drugs 


and our readers will see that this establish 
ment has assumed proportions second to 
none in their line of and a visit 


DUSINESS 5 


to thei: place, 17 


71 and 173 Randolph street, 
between the Sherman and Briggs houses, 


would be interesting to anyone 


GRATES AND MANTLES 

rue Hackett Patent Grate exposition at 
Nos. 56 & 58 Fifth avenue, is well worthy 
the attention of all parties desiring to com 
bine economy in the consumption of fuel 
with superior excellence in the artistic mer 
its of the beautiful Marbleized Iron Man 
tles which contain these grates rhe 


Hackett Grate consumes less fuel, makes 


more heat and less ashes, than any other 


grate. The ashes never ac :vmulate, be 


cause, the basket be ing oval, they are con 
stantly sifting through at front, back and 


rhe 


grate consists of 


ends, upper part or dome of the 
a concave tile, which pro 
all direction 9 


flue, so 


duces a radiation of heat in 


forms the throat of the that 
blunders in grate - setting 
Air is 


chamber, 


are preve nted 
basket 


only outlet i 


admitted under the into a 


from which the 


through the double row of small holes im 





mediately over the fire, causing a consump 
tion of smoke and gases, the generating of 
great heat, and a saving in fuel Beauty, 
comfort, health and economy are all com 


bined in the Hackett Grate 





THE LAKESIDE ADVERTISER. 


BLISS & TORREY, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Druggists’ Sundries & Surgical Instruments 


171 and 173 RANvOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Druggist’s Scales, Supporters, 


Chamois Skins, Elastic Stockings, 
lraveling Flasks 
Pocket Books 


Shop Ware, 


Crutches, 
Shoulder Braces, 


Galvanic Batteries, 
Glass Labels, Knee Caps, 
Porcelain Mortars, * Anklets, 
Wedgewood Mortars : . Skeletons, 
Chemical Ware, ‘ 3 4 Manikins, 
Perfumeries, Agents for Tiemann’s 
loilet Soaps, Celebrated Surgical 
Toilet Powders Instruments. The 
Sponges, only complete stock 
Rubber Goods SS = in the West 


Trusses, 





HITCHCOCK & WALKER, 


Manufacturers and General Agents for the Celebrated 


STEAM AND HAND-POWER 


Gocentric and Hydraulic flothes Washers. 


LITTLE GIANT MANGLES & MYSTIC WRINGERS, 


Mackey’s Patent Lath Mill, aiso, Agent for Dean’s Patent Direct 
Acting Steam Pump, and 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY’S 
CELEBRATED TROY BELLS. 
No. 128 Michigan Street, 

Wid. WALKER: CHICAGO. 
— — 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 











ADVANTAGES OF LIFE INSURAN( 
Perhaps no institution im our econ 
system has conferred greater blessings 
society than Life Insurance 
ject which every wise ma 
careful thought; vet there a é ) ay | to the ommercial 
the community who remain vlig , Oo’ irefully 
indifferent to the benefits of it = isk n The | 
is hardly an intelligent man who, if ques | lu f a bank, the fraud 
tioned, will not lil issent 
portance, and even necessity 
then, that s many fail 
selves 
ominous words, “ No 
quently in publ 


is to be 


gence 

other 

regarded 

who have littl 

families would be left 

their ‘ath may fair | issumed 
that those who « not insure their live 
not only deprive themselves 

privilege, rut neglect what 

considered a solemn duty ness 
ought to be consider more u than 
securing to a man umily tl alt f his 
life. The bitterness of death is greatly ame 
liorated by the reflection that those whom 
' 


pendent upon ance 1 ound I 1 Immuta 


behind us, and dey 


provice 1 for: and there is much those 


f consolation in bereavement 

departed protector has 

after, a ‘Il as before, 

But how few of our young men it 

or of robust health, who have 

the responsibility of husband and 

appreciate this simple and economic 

way of guarding those whom they love and the certainty of « 1 are considered, 
against the pangs of poverty in the hour of it seems t 1 most salutary precau 
affliction! How often have we seen the tion, but an impet | 

strong man, in the prime of life, and in an sure for a sum adequ o the comfort of 
apparently prosperous business, stricken those dependent upon . The subject 


down, and the margin in his accounts all of Insurance ts a >; and a view of 
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the uncertainty of life and the unknown 
perils that attend every enterprise—the ulti- 
mate success or failure of which depends 
upon the future—perils which cannot be 
predicted by the shrewdest human foresight 
or averted by the most careful precautions, 
should influence men to trust with confi- 
dence in the foundations of that bridge 
that has carried so many safely over the 
gulf of poverty, and the arches of which 
are sprung across the unexplored chasm of 
future years. 

We append the names of a few staunch 
Life companies doing business in Chicago, 
together with brief details of the condition, 
resources, &c., of each, for the guidance of 
the insurance-seeking public. 

Republic Life Ins. Co, Central office, 
Company's building, 157, 159, 161, 163 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Branches in neat 
ly all the States. Capital stock, $5,000, 
oco (20 per cent. paid), distributed in the 
hands of leading men of character and in 
fluence throughout the Union. Policies in 
force, about 6,000, covering risks of $16, 
000,000. A strictly stock company, with 
low rates, definite policies, and undoubted 
security. 

Equitable Life, of New 
1872, 


York 


over $51,000,000. 


New 
business, Jenni 
son & Thompson, general managers, 108 
Dearborn street 

Security Life and Annuity, of New York. 
Assets, $3,260,022.72; liabilities, $3,030, 


$77.00; surplus as regards policy - holders, 
$229,445.72; 


gd2 50; 


income for 1871, $1,697, 
policies in force, Jan. 1, ’72, $32, 
517,238. C. H. Baker, agent, cor. Clark 
ind Washington streets. 
Continental Life, of New York. 
Jan, 1,°72, $5,122,379; liabilities, $4,685,- 
479; 
$436,903. ¢ 
Salle street 


Hartford Life and Annuity, of Hartford, 


Assets, 
surplus as regards policy - holders, 


H. Frost, agent, 171 La 


Conn. 
172.56; 


plus as regards policy-holders, $292,063.54. 


Gross assets, Jan. 1, °72, $767 


» P1745 


income for 1872, $236,890. Sur 


R. T. Pettingill, manager Western depart 
ment, 133 LaSalle street. 

Life Association of America (St. Louis). 
Assets, upwards of $40,000,000. Amount 
of insurance m force, about $60,000,000. 
Wade & Huling, managers, 138 and 140 


LaSalle street. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Among the strictly first-class Life com 
panies represented in Chicago, we take 
pleasure in calling special attention to the 
Life Association of America, of which it 
may truly be said that enterprise and care 
ful management are happily combined 
We learn that recently the Association has 
adopted, in addition to the standard mutual 
rates, a plan called “Long Term” in- 
surance, at rates one-third less than full 
mutual rates. The term of years for which 
policies will be issued on this plan is ex 
pressed by the “expectancy of life’’ in each 
case. For instance: at age 40, the term 
There is the 
additional feature, also, that dividends on 


will be for 30 years longer. 


this plan may be applied from year to year 
to purchase extension of the term of in 
surance, really carrying the party to the 
longest probable term of life. We com 
mend parties contemplating life insurance 
Messrs. WADE & HULING, 
General Managers, 138 LaSalle street. 


to call upon 


HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY IN 
SURANCE COMPANY 


Although it is but five years since this 
company commenced business in Chicago, 
it has already taken a high rank in the esti 
mation of the public, and shows a record of 
business for those five years, of which the 
managers may well feel proud. This com 
pany makes a specialty of what is called the 
interest-bearing plan of insurance a sys 
tem which has grown rapidly in public favor 
and confidence. Mr. R. T. Pettingill, one 
of the most accomplished and successful 
imsurance men in the city, who has been 
General Agent of the Company in Chicago 
since it commenced business here, has re 
cently been appointed Manager of the en- 
tire Western Department, and now has 
full charge of the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, and Misswuri. The 
Chicago office (in the Boone Block, La 
Salle street,) is now a Branch Office of the 
company, and through it all the business of 
the territory above named will hereafter 


pass. 





